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FRIDAY, JANUARY 10, 1868. 



• 

Artisans' Reports on the Paris Exhibition. 

The Reports of the Artisans selected by the 
Council to visit the ' Paris Exhibition are now 
ready, and may be had of the Society's pub- 
blishers, Messrs. Bell and Daldy, York-street, 
Covent-garden. One volume ; demy 8vo., 732 
pages, price 2s, 6d. The volume contains 
reports, by upwards of eighty artisans, upon 
the principal industries represented in the 
Exhibition, as well as special reports on the 
condition and habits of the French working 
classes. 

Ordinary Meetings. 
Wednesday evenings, at Eight o'clock : — 

January 15. — " On the Details of a Plan for the Dis- 
tribution of Food at the Homes of the People." By 
William Eiddle, Esq., C.E. 

January 22.—" On the Eeports of the Artisans 
selected to visit the Paris Universal Exhibition of 
1867." By WiLLUM Hawes, Esq., Chairman of the 
Council. 

January 29. — " On the Climate and Industrial Pros- 
pects of the Colony of Natal." By Dr. Mann, Superin- 
tendent of Education, and Special Commissioner for the 
Colony. 

February 5. — "On Trade Museums." By. J. Forbes 
Watson, Esq., M.D., Reporter on the Products of India. 

February 12. — "On the Supply of Animal Food to 
Britain, and the Means Proposed for Increasing it." By 
Wentworth Lasgelles Sgott, Esq., F.C.S. 



Cantor Lbctures. 

The second course for the present session will 
be " On Food," and will be delivered by Dr. 
Letheby, M.A., Professor of Chemistry in the 
College of the London Hospital, and Medical 
Officer of Health, and Food Analyst for the City 
of London, as follows : — 

Monday, January 20th. — Lecture I. 
"Varieties of Food — their Chemical Composition, and 
Nutritive Value. 

Monday, January 27th. — Lecture II. 
Comparative Digestibility of Poodj. Functions of 
different Foods. Construction of Dietaries. 

Monday, February 3rd. — Lecture III. 
Preservation, Preparation, and Culinary Treatment of 
Foods. 

Monday, February 10. — Lecture IV. 
Adulterations of Food. Conclusion. 

The lectures will commence each evening at 
8 o'clock, and are open to members, each of whom 
has the privilege of introducing two friends to 
each lecture. Tickets are forwarded with this 
number of the Journal. 



Technical Education. 
The Council feeling the great importance of 
this subject, have resolved to hold a Conference 
at the Society's house, on the 23rd and 24th 
inst., the particulars of which are explained in 
the following circular : — 

Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufectares, 

and Commerce, Adelphi, London, W.C., 

9th December, 1867. 

Technical Education. 

Sir, — I am directed by the Council of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, to 
invite your (Chamber of Commerce or other body) to 
appoint its President or other representative, to attend a 
Conference which is to be held here, on Thursday and 
Friday, the 23rd and 24th of January next, to consider 
and suggest what measures may be taken to promote 
the industrial and scientific education of the various 
classes of the community. 

The Conference wiU commence its sittings on Thurs- 
day, the 23rd of January, 1868. The Chairman of 
Council will take the chair at 12 o'clock precisely. 

At as early a period as possible, the Council will 
issue to each gentleman who accepts their invitation 
to the Conference a programme of the probable course 
of its proceedings; and, to enable the Council to do 
this in a satisfactory manner, I am to request you to 
inform me, with the least possible delay, whether a re- 
presentative from your [ ] will be able to attend 
the Conference ; whether your [ ] has any 
special resolutions to suggest, or any particular pointo 
to which it desires to direct attention ; what general 
measures for the promotion of education it may conceive 
to be requisite ; and what institutions of a specific 
character are needed in your own neighbourhood to 
give the greatest practicable facilities for the acquisition 
of knowledge applicable to your local industries. 

The object of the Conference is to ascertain, not merely 
what the Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
but what the nation at large can do to promote technical 
education among the workmen, the foremen, the over- 
lookers, and the employers in Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce ; and it is hoped that an expression of opinion 
by this Conference may tend in some degree to diminish 
the difficulties with which the solution of this vital ques- 
tion of national education is at present confessedly sur- 
rounded. 

I am, your obedient servant, 

P. Le Neve Foster, Secretary. 

The foregoing circular has been forwarded to : — 

The Mayors of the Towns which are the principal 
scats of manufacture in the United Kingdom. 

The Presidents of the Chambers of Commerce and 
Agriculture. 

The Presidents of all Societies and City Companies 
which have co-operated with the Society in respect 
of Education or Art- workmanship. 

The Presidents of Institutions in Union with the 
Society of Arts. 

Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, Factories, Mines, 
and Collieries. 

Professors at University, King's and other Colleges. 

The Examiners of the London University. 

The English Jurors at the Paris Exhibition of 1867. 

The Society's Judges in Art- Workmanship. 

The Society's Examiners in Education. 

The Society's Visiting Officers. 

The writers of letters to the Schools' Inquiry Com- 
mission. 

And many other gentlemen connected with 
education. 

Members of the Society taking a special 
interest in this subject are invited to attend. 
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Prizes to Art Workmen. 

The works sent in competition for the Prizes 
offered this Session will be placed in the Society's 
Room, for the inspection of Members and their 
friends, on and after Monday next. 

The following is a catalogue of the works 
received : — 

FIRST DIVISION. 

Works sent in in Aggordangb with the FusseBiBSD 
Desiqns. 

1. Carving in Stone. — After a frieze for a chimney- 

piece by DowafeKo. Price £15. By Alexander J. 
Earp, 2, Ebenezer-cottage, Kennington-park, S. 

2. Ditto. Price £10. By H. Coles, 16, Alma-terrace, 

Fentiman-road, Lambeth, S. 

3. Carving in Marble. — After the same design, by 

John B. Fisher, 61, Arundel-street, Sheffield. 

4. Carvino in Stone. — After a chair-back in the 

South Kensington Museum. Price £10. By W. 
H. Barrett, 14, Alma-terraoe, Fentiman-road, 
Lambeth, 8. 

5. Ditto, by « Troy." 

6. Carving in Oak. — ^Panel, by C. H. Line, 41, Prince 

of Wales-crescent, Kentish-town, N.W. 

7. Ditto, panel enlarged to suit for pilaster of chimney- 

piece. Price £12. By"W. H. B." 

8. Ditto, by Thomas E. Mayle, 33, James-street, 

StookweU, S. 

9. Repousse Work in Metal. — After the Martelli 

mirror case in the South Kensington Museum. 
Price £20. By A. Dufour, 36, Cleveland-street, 
Fitzroy-square, W. 

10. Ditto, after a panel, in low relief, of the " Virgin 

and ChUd," in the South Kensington Museum. 
Price £25. By G. Page, 39, Nortbampton-road, 
Clerkenwell, E.G. 

11. Ditto. Price £15. By S. S. 8. 

12. Ditto. Price £14 14s. By " Bona Fide." 

13. Ditto, after a tazza in silver. Price £6. By Alfred 

Page, 29, Myddelton-street, E.G. 

14. Hammered Work in Brass. — After a knocker in 

wrought iron in the South Kensington Museum. 
By E. Millward, 35, Little Clarendon-street, 
Clarendon-square, N.W. 

15. Ditto, by " M. C. S." 

16. Ditto, in iron. Price £3. By W. Sendall, High- 

street, Wisbech. 

17. Chasing in Bronze. — ^After a relievo in marble 

"Virgin and Chfld." Price £15. By"H.H." 

18. Ditto. Price £20. By T. Nichols, 4, Everilda- 

street, Hemingford-road, N. 

19. Ditto. Price £16 16s. By H. C. Hatfield, sen., 

46, Bolsover-street, Euston-road, W. 

20. Ditto, ornament after a missal cover. Price £18 18s. 

By H. J. Hatfield, jun., 46, Bolsover-street, 
Euston-road, W. 

21. Ditto, in silver, after the same design, by A. E. 

MUlward, 8, New Compton-street, Soho, W.C. 

22. Engraving on Metal. — After an arabesque by 

Lucas Van Leyden, by G. W. Hindley, apprentice 
at Messrs. Gerrard and Co., 29, Panton-street, 
Haymarket, S.W. 

23. Ditto on ivory, after the same design, by " G. B." 

24. Painting on Porcelain. — After a drawing by 

Raphael. Price £4. By Edwin Saunders, 8, 
Martha-street, Cambridge-heath, Hacknev, N.E. 

25. 'Ditto. Price £5. By Walter J. W. Nunn, 10, 
Grafton-street, Globe- lane. Mile-end, E. 

26. Ditto. Price £2 10s. By " J. E." 



27. Ditto. Price £3 3s. By W. Slater, Field-placo, 
Stoke. 

28. Ditto, by Thomas Stanway, 74, Lower Russell-street, 
Hanley, Staffordshire Potteries. 

29. Ditto, by Joseph B. Evans, South-street, Mount- 
pleasant, Fenton, Stoke-on-Trent. 

30. Ditto. Price £5 5s. By W. P. Rhodes, Liverpool- 
road, Newcastle-under-Lyne. 

31. Ditto. Price £3 3s. By John Willshaw, 27, Bow- 
street, Newcastle-under-Lyne. 

32. Ditto, Ornament, by Alexander Fisher, 5, Clyde- 
street, Stoke-on-Trent. 

33. Ditto. Price £6. By W. H. Slater, James-street, 
London-road, Stoke-on-Trent. 

34. DeoorativS Painting. — After an ornament by 
Aldegrever, by " 0. P." 

35. Ditto. Price £6 6s. By John Slater, Field-place, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

36. Ditto. Price £5. By W. J. Hutchins, Gold-tops, 
Newport, Monmouthshire. 

37. Ditto, after a picture-frame in the South Kensington 
Museum, by " C. P." 

38. Enghavino on Glass. — Executed on a claret jug, 
after an arabesque by Lucas Van Leyden, by P. 
Oppitz, 76, Stamford-street, Blackfriars, S. Price 
£50. Exhibited by Messrs. W. T. Copeland and 
Sons, 160, New Bond-street, W. 

39. Wall Mosaics. — After a female head in Bapha-eVs 
cartoon of the "Beautiful Gate," by Samuel 
Cooper, 2, Waterford-terrace north, Fulham, S.W. 

40. DiE-smKiNG. — After a Wedgwood medalUon in the 
South Kensington Museum, by W. A. Walker, 
5, Tysoe-street, Clerkenwell, W.C. (unfinished). 

41. Glass Blowing. — After an original in the South 
Kensington Museum, by Joseph Leicester, 34, 
Tenison-street, Tork-roaid, Lambeth, S. 

42. Bookbinding. — "De imitatione Ohristi," bound in 
calf, after a specimen in the South Kensington 
Museum. Price £3 10s. By Louis Genth, 90, High 
Holbom, W.C. 

43. Ditto, Mosaic, bound in morocco. Price £3 10s. Bv 
Louis Genth, 90, High Holborn, W.C. 

44. Illumination. — After a specimen in the South 
Kensington Museum, by " T. H. R." 

45. Ditto. Price £6. By Miss Mary R. David, 4, 
Anderson-street, Chelsea, S.W. 

46. Ditto, by "C. P." 



Subjects sent without Prescribed Design. 

47. Cap, carved in Caen stone. By W. Aumonier, 

173, Marylebone-road, N.W. 

48. Ditto, by" Ema." 

49. Repousse work in Metal, after Wyon's medal 

for the North London Exhibition of 1866. Price 
£10. By James GwiUim, 19, Sidney-street, Mile- 
end, E. 
60. Ditto, after Wyon's medal of St. George. Price 
£10 10s. By F. S. Briault, 5, Southampton-street, 
PentonviUe, N. 

51. Chasing in Metal. — Emblem of bread and wine. 

Price £4. Modelled and chased by C. Jacquard, 
1, St. George's-road, New Kent-road, S.E. 

52. Hammered work in Metal. — Mirror frame. Price 

£5 5s. By Thomas Bush, 36, Hall-street, City- 
road, E.G. 

53. Ditto, a Ewer. Price £5 6s. By the above. 

54. Ditto, series of specimens. By T. Wiuatanley, 22, 

New Compton-street, W.C. 

55. Modelling in Plaster. — Evangelical emblems. By 

J. Meiklejohn, 68, Sussex-street, Pimlico, S.W. 
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56. Ditto, panel of spring flowers. Price £10. Designed 

and modelled by E. Dujardin, 46, Camberwell- 
grove, S. 

57. Modelling ik Clay. — Sketches from Punch and Fun. 

Price £,i. By J. W. Bentley, 22, Sherwood- 
street, Grolden-square, W. 

58. Do. A Tazza, intended for pottery to be decorated 

as Palissy Ware. Copy of work produced by 
Henry Brownsword, Salem-street, Etruria, 
Staffordshire Potteries, for Messrs. Wedgwood 
and Sons. 

59. Illumination. —Price £3 3s. By Miss H. Jupp, 3, 

Bellevue-terrace, Clevedon, Somerset. 

60. Painting on Porcelain. — Specimen of Heraldic 

Painting. By Edward Mayer, Lyndhurst-street, 
Burslem, Staffordshire. 
fil. Ditto. Dessert Service, Majolica style. Price 100 
guineas. Designed and painted by Miss L. 
Lelia Hawkins, Belvedere-road, Upper Norwood, 
. S. Twelve plates, subject: the Signs of the 
Zodiac ; centre-piece. Summer ; two dishes. 
Spring and Winter; four dishes (The Muses), 
Memory, Music, Astronomy, and Eloquence; 
rose-water flagon and bowl, Clouds and Rain. 

62. Engraving on Glass. — Jug and two Goblets 
Price £30. Antique shape. Heraldic designs, 
surrounded with arabesque borders. Designed 
and arranged by Mr. Jones, in the employ of 
Messrs. Copeland and Sons, and engraved by 
Paul Oppitz, 76, Stamford-street, Blaekfriars, S. 
Exhibited by Messrs. W. T. Copeland and Sons, 
160, New Bond-street, W. 



SECOND DIVISION. 

Wood Carving wtTHOUT Prescribed Design. 

(«.) Suman figure in the round, in alto or in has-relief. 
.Animals or natural foliage may be used as accessories. 1st. 
prize of £25 and the Society's Silver Medal. 2nd prize 
Of £16. 3rd prize of £10. 

■63. An Allegorical Clock. Price, without works, £38. 
By " Tempus Pugit." 

64. " Neptune ;" carving in walnut-wood. Price £25. 
By Charles Liddle, 6, Goding-street, Vaux- 
hall, S. 

•^5. Female Figure, in carved panel of walnut-wood. 
Price £10. By Samuel Moutrie, 219, Stanhope- 
street, Hampstead-road, N.W. 

66. " The Seasons;" Four Medallions, in peartree-wood. 

Price £8 8s. the set. Designed and carved bj' W. 
Aumonier, 173, Marylebone-road, W. 

67. "Daphne." By H. W. McCarthy, 106, Brook- 

street, Kennington-road, Lambeth, S. 

68. " Summer;" Female Head. Price £15 los. (when 

finished). By Mark Rogers, 111, Tachbrook- 
street, Pimlico, S.W. 

69. Boy's Head, carved in a Bracket. By E. Glancy, 

113, Manor-street, Chelsea, S.W. 

70. Girl's Head, carved in peartree. Price £4. By H. 

Godard, 13, Upper Marylebone-street, N.W. 

71. Medallion and Flowers. Designed and carved by 

E. Dujardin, 46, Camberwell-grove, S. 

72. " The Nativity of Cain." Price, when finished, £18. 

Designed and modelled by S. Shadaway, carved 
by J. S. Shadaway, jun., 31, Walton-street, 
Brompton, S.W. 

73. Human head. Specimen of carving in different 

stages, for the use of amateurs. By W. H. 
Holmes, 101, Dean-street, W. 

74. Child's head. By William Davison, 20, Marlborough- 

road, Chelsea, S.W. 

(J.) Animal or sUtt-Uf«. Fruit,fimen, or natural foliage 



may be used as accessories. 1st prize of £10. 2nd prize 
of £7 10s. 3rd prize of £5. 

75. A Dead Lark. Price £8. By " Ema." 

(c.) Natural foliage, fruit, orjlowers, or conventional orna- 
ment, in which grotesque figures or animals may form acces- 
sories, preference being given where the work is of an applied 
character for ordinary decorative purposes, as representing 
commercial value. 1st prize of £10. 2nd prize of £7 10s. 
3rd prize of £5. 

76. Oval Frame in lime wood. Price £3 15s. By W. 

M. Holmes, 101, Dean-street, W. 

77. Mahogany Frame. Price £7 7s. By G. Box, 15, 

WSliam-street, Regent's-park, N.W. 

78. Scoop for a Tea-caddy, carved in box wood. Price 

£2. By J. Manhood, 11, Eifingham-street, Pim- 
Uco, S.W. 

79. Box. Carved by Philip Davison, 8, Randall-street, 

Hydge-grove, Battersea, S.W. 

80. Jewel Casket. By G. Rumford, 19, Eccleston-street 

East, Pimlico, S.W. 

81. Portrait Frame. Price £8. By G. H. Bull, 16, 

MiUman-mews, Millman-street, Foundling, W.C. 

82. Oak Bracket. Price £8. By the abovei 

83. Panel of Flowers Carved in Satin-wood. By Edward 

Glancy, 113, Manor-street, Chelsea, S.W. 

84. Fruit and Flowers, after the style of Gibbons. Price 

£7 7s. Carved in the solid by R. A. Brangan, 
54, Foley-street, Portland-place, W. GUt by B. 
Farrell. 

85. Panels, representing "Spring, Summer, and Autumn" 

(" Winter " not ready for exhibition). Price £42 
the set of four, or can be sold separate at £10 10s. 
each. Designed and carved by R. A. Brangan, 
54, Foley-steeet, Portland-place, W. 

86. Panel in Oak, intended for centre frieze Ornament. 

Flemish renaissance. Price £3. Designed and 
carved by " E. J. G." 

87. Oak Clock Cases (unfinished). Price £6 6s. De- 

signed and carved by " E. J. G." 

88. Panel for Cabinet Door. By G. H. Bamsdale, 2, 

Queen-street, Peterborough. 

89. Part of a Frieze ; subject from " Midsummer Night's 

Dream." By J. M. Leach, 23, Effingbam-steeet, 
Pimlico, S.W. 

90. Clock-case, carved in oak ; Elizabethan style. Price 

£20. By "W. H. B." 

91. Gothic Panel in oak, iov- pulpit or reading-desk. 

Price £15. Designed and carved by H. G. Price, 
36, London-street, Fitzroy-square, W. 

92. Ornamental Panel in mahogany, carved for casting 

in metal. Price £10. By the above. 

93. Two Panels in oak ; natural foliage. Price £9 the 

pair. By the above. 

94. Panel inWalnut-wood for a round-end sideboard. By 

J. Sparrow, 76, Vauxhall-bridge-road, S. 



♦ 

Food Committbb. 

The Committee met on Saturday, December 
14th. Present — Mr. B. Wilson (in the chair). Sir 
R. Montgomery, Captain Grant, Messrs. W. H. 
Michael, J. Ludford White, G. F.Wilson, F.R.S., 
Rev. J. E. Hall, and James Greenwood. 

Mr. Richard James Whitaker Leith attended before 
the Committee, and gave information with respect to the 
late Hungerford-market. 

In reply to interrogatories by Mr. Michael, Mr. Leith 
stated that he had been connected with the late Hunger- 
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ford-market. It -was originally estatlished by the share 
capital of a joint-stock company. The capital consisted 
of 2,022 shares of £100 each, making a total of £202,200. 
Then there was a mortgage of £40,000, and a second 
mortgage of £11,000 ; and, besides that, there was a de- 
benture capital of £34,400, making a total of £300,000 
capital. The whole of that capital was expended in the 
construction of the market and its approaches. It con- 
sisted of Hungerford-street, which was built by the 
company ; then there were the upper area, and a great 
hall ; also the lower quadrangle where the fish market 
was held, a colonnade beyond that, and two large taverns 
facing the river ; together with a large wharf for a hay 
and straw market. He would explain that the original 
plan was to have the fish-market in the lower area, but as 
passengers going by the steamersobjccted to going through 
the fish-market, the trade of the fish-market was removed 
to the upper area. Afterwards the company tried to get 
some of the trade from Covent-garden there. Some of 
the growers brought their produce there, but they re- 
turned to Covent-garden after a short time, and did not 
send any more vegetable produce to Hungerford. The 
object of the market was to have a large fruit and vege- 
table market like Covent-garden, and in the next place a 
large fish-market. 

Q. — ^Was it the intention to have a wholesale business 
or retail business only at this market ? — It was retail in 
the first instance, but it was the wish of some of the 
shareholders to endeavour to remove the fish-market from 
Billingsgate to Hungerford. 

Q. — What steps did they take for that purpose ? — A 
meeting of the shareholders was held, and they were 
asked to concur generally in the project. Some objected ; 
others proposed a separate adventure to get the market 
from Billingsgate. 

Q. — Was any money subscribed towards that project ? 
— About £30,000, the whole of which was expended in a 
few months, without efiecting the object. The money 
was spent in hiring fishing smacks, and bringing up fish 
landed at Barking and other places. 

Q. — Did they get a separate supply of fish in that way ? 
— Not so much as they expected. 

Q. — What circumstances led to the failure of the 
wholesale market ? — The produce was not equal to the 
capital expended. 

Q. — How was the project looked upon by the wholesale 
dealers in fish ? — As antagonistic to their interests at 
Billingsgate, and they did not wish to be removed. 

Q. — Did the wholesale dealers oppose the removal of 
the market from Billingsgate ? — Tes, all they possibly 
could. The large salmon dealers in particular opposed it 
most strenuously. 

Q. — Do you mean the persons who supplied the whole- 
sale market, or those who purchased there ? — It was in 
this way. I believe the dealers in Billingsgate contract 
with parties in Scotland for the supply of salmon, and 
the fish was sent direct to Billingsgate, so that they 
resisted the Hungerford project. 

Q. — Did they object in fact to the establishment of a 
second wholesale fish market? — There was this objec- 
tion : they could not get all the fish they wanted at the 
West-end, and the dealers would have to attend two 
markets of a morning, which could never go on. 

Q. — They objected to having a second Billingsgate, 
though it would be nearer the West-end ? — I cannot say 
that; but if they could not get what they wanted at 
Hungerford, they would be obliged to go to Billings- 
gate. 

Q. — They objected to having their attention divided 
between two markets ? — Yes. 

Q. — Was that the general feeling of persons who 
wanted a supply of fish F — That I cannot say : I give 
you what was considered to be the objection to it. It 
stands to reason, if they had to go to two places instead 
of one for their articles, thej' would hardly get their 
stock home in time for their business. 

Q. — Was there any attempt made that you are aware 



of to get a supply of fish in any other way than by means 
of the fishing smacks ?— Not that I am aware of. 

Q.— How much of the £30,000 was lost ?— The whole 
of it. 

Q. — Did any fish come to this market through the 
South Western or the Great Western Eailways ? — I can- 
not say how it came. I believe the fish generally came 
up by vans at that period. This was in 1833. 

Q. — How long did the experiment continue ? — Only a 
few months. 

Q. — Subsequently you attempted the same thing with 
regard to Covent-garden produce ? — Yes. 

Q. — How did that fail ? — When the growers went to 
the market, instead of encouraging them, they let them 
take their produce away. 

Q. — What was it led to that ? Was there an objection 
on the part of persons who wanted supplies to purchase 
in your market ? — The difficulty was to get them to go 
there in the first instance. 

Q. — After that you found it impossible to make it a 
wholesale market ? — They would not go there again. 

Q. — What was the result of the undertaking, in a 
financial point of view ? — It was a failure ; because from 
being a great market, the centre portion was converted 
into a great hall, which was in turns appropriated to 
various purposes, and the shops were occupied as 
bazaars and other trades; but that also failed. The 
most successful occupation of the great hall was that by 
Gatti, as a refreshment saloon, which was largely 
frequented, and it was devoted to that purpose up to the 
time the market was removed. As a market, it may be 
said to have been a failure altogether. The elass of 
articles, excepting fish, was mostly inferior, and people 
went to Covent-garden in preference. 

Q. — I believe the shares were originally £100? — ^Yes. 

Q. — What was the dividend paid to the shareholders ? 

— The dividend was only 2 per cent, at the time the 

railway company purchased the property. The shsires 

were then about £40. 

Q. — I believe the railway company bought them at 
about double that price ? — Yes : there was a loss of £20 . 
on the shares. 

Q. — Had you much -trouble in letting the shops in the 
Arcade ? — Yes, a great deal latterly ; there was such an 
admixture of trades, including cheap jewellery shops, 
&c., that the Arcade became a nuisance. 

Q. — Did you consider the market, as far as the public 
was concerned, a failure ?— With the exception of retail 
fish and butchers' meat. 

Q. — Do you think if you had the conduct of a 
market of a similar character to this you could adopt 
means to make a wholesale market successful P — The 
best experience is the old Fleet-market, in Farringdon- 
street, which was a very good market, and a large trade 
was done there ; the public frequented it very much. 
It was, as you know, removed for a very short distance. 
A beautiful market-place was provided regardless of 
expense, but it was a failure. It was then endea- 
voured to establish Portman-market, but that was also 
a failure. The West-end people would not take the 
trouble to go to market ; and the nobility and gentry 
objected to the system of poundage which was carried 
on by servants when they were entrusted with the pur- 
chase of provisions. 

Q. — From your experience, have circumstances materi- 
ally altered since that time in any way with respect to 
the probability of a market of this kind being successful 
now ? Do you think, if it was endeavoured to establish 
a wholesale fish market at the West-end, circumstances 
are so altered in the present day, as to give great proba- 
bility of success?— I think not, unless you got the 
Billingsgate interest to approve of, and assist in it. I 
think it would be a failure altogether. It must be re- 
collected that within the last few years Billingsgate has 
been much improved and enlarged. . It is very different 
now ta what it wa? thirty years ago. 

Q. — ^Are you aware of the fact as to the supply of fish 
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at Billingsgate being equal to the demand at the present 
time or not ? — As far as I know, I should say for the 
most part it is. The market always seems to he over- 
flowing, and the reduction in the price of fish is very 
considerable. The great wholesale trade begins between 
3 and 4 o'clock in the morning, and after that the 
smaller dealers and costermongers get their supplies, 
and that continues from about 9 o'clock till 12. Some- 
times late supplies of iish come into the market. 

Q. — You are not able to say whether the complaint 
of the large fishmongers is well grounded — that the 
supply of fish is not equal to the demand generally ?— -I 
should almost be inclined to doubt what they say in this 
respect ; and it may be remarked that the show of fish 
at the large dealers daily is no indication of the scarcity 
of supply in the market. Sometimes when the supply is 
most plentiful there will bo but a small show of fish in 
the shops of the large dealers. 

Q. — Are you aware of any special circumstances which 
led to the failure of Farringdon-market ?— No ; further 
than a general objection on the part of the public who 
frequent such markets to being put out of their way by the 
removal of the market to another place. The old Fleet- 
market was formerly held near the obelisk erected to 
Alderman Waithman. 

Q. — Then the more fact of removing the market from 
the open street to a commodious place, for carrying on 
the trade, led to the failure of the market ?— I should 
say that was the case. There would be little or no rent 
to pay for the stills in the street ; but in an elegant 
market-place, high rents would, no doubt, be paid. I 
cannot say what tolls were charged in Farringdon- 
market ; but on this, and on other matters of interest, 
with regard to Farringdon-market, I would refer the 
Committee to one of the blue books, from which a great 
deal of information as to the scale of charges, and every- 
thing else relating to it may be obtained. 

The Ch.\irmax— How long did the Hungerford- 
market experiment continue, from first to last Y — With 
respect to the wholesale trade in fish, it was under twelve 
months I should say ; but the experiment of the market 
as a whole was continued from 1833 till 186.5, when the 
property was purchased by the railway company. Prior 
to that there was an old llungerford-market. 

Mr. James Gheekwood, a member of the committee, 
stated that he had made some further investigations with 
respect to local markets in the metropolis, the result of 
which he would be 'happy to lay before the committee. 
His recent observations, he said, tended to confirm the 
opinion ho had previously expressed as to the utter in- 
sufficiency and partial failure of many of the existing 
local markets ; but it appeared to him better and more 
practicable to remodel and improve those which exist than 
to attempt to establish markets in new localities. 

Clare-mnrket. — This is a market proper ; because, 
although it has extended beyond its first design, there 
is an actual market-place supported on pillars, and con- 
taining several avenues. The adjoining bye-streets 
have taken up the market, and are occupied by a great 
number of costermongers' barrows on Saturday nights, 
and they do a considerable trade ; but with regard to 
the market proper I found one side of it was entirely 
shut up for all trading purposes, and had been converted 
into lodging-houses. Clare-market extends from Black- 
moor-street along the back of Drury-lane to Uuke- 
Btreet, Lincoln's-inn-Fields. The market-place itself 
is the most dismal, tumble-down place that can be con- 
ceived. There are some butchers' shops, and those of 
two classes ; and considerable business is done in wet 
fish, particularly by a Jew dealer, who has extensive 
corner premises, and employs six or eight shopmen. 
The butchers are of a mixed sort ; you may purchase a 
leg of mutton at 8d. per lb., and you may obtain the 
same joint as low as 6d. per lb. It is a drunken 
neighbourhood, as well as a dirty, there being no fewer 
than fifteen public-houses within a square of 120 yards. 



It is not at all a lively market, such as might be 
expected to exist in such a neighbourhood. There is no 
apparent reason why it should not be made a more im- 
portant market ; the surrounding neighbourhood is one 
of the poorest in London which, however strange it may 
appear, is generally found to be an advantage to a market 
than otherwise. All the busiest and most flourishing of 
London markets and market-places are situate in the 
midst of an extremely poor population. Leather-lane ; 
the New-cut, at Lambeth ; Brick-lane, in Spitalfields ; 
may be quoted as examples of this. I cannot account 
for the meagre and dismal aspect of Clare-market. It 
may arise from uncertainty of tenure on the part of the 
shopkeepers. I should think this not unlikely, judging 
from the ruinous condition of the place. 

iV(!H,7)(/r<-H(ajfei.— From Clarel went to Newport Market. 
That is more decidedly a market proper than Clare ; ar- 
ranged with considerable care, and the shops properly fur- 
nished with all the trade appurtenances. It is more of a 
butchei-s' market, and is rather extensive ; but I found in 
tho street called Market-street, which evidently was de- 
signed as one of the chief streets in the market, many of 
the shops were occupied by trades quite foreign to the 
market's original purpose, such as marine store dealers, 
and chandlery stores, and cobbler's stalls. The best shops 
in Market-street were for the most part closed, and in 
the main avenue of the market, which is the butchers' 
avenue, I found shops devoted to other trades than that 
of the butcher, such as chandlers' , milk, and potato shops, 
&e., all of which, in my opinion, goes to show that if a 
larger butchering trade could be done there, these shops 
would be appropriated to their proper use. Market- 
street is part of the market proper. There is a large 
range of buildings at the end of Newport-street ; it is an 
excellent site for a large local market. Large premises 
there are partly shut up, and a portion of them converted 
into the Newport Boys' Refuge. In Newport- street, 
which approaches the market, but forms no part of it, 
there is a large and cheerful business done in all manner 
of animal and vegetable food. There are plenty of 
costermongers' barrows, which are not allowed to be 
taken into the market proper. . 

Ftirringdon-marlicL—Thia is the largest, and, m its 
design, the most ambitious market in London. It hag 
an immense area for the convenience of market carts, 
and ranged along three sides of its square are shops for 
retail as well as wholesale dealing. Skirting this centre 
market place is an extensive and commodious a,venue, 
consisting of a double row of roomy shops, and lit from 
above by a noble vaulted skylight, extending its whole 
length. I believe that originally these shops were in- 
tended for the butcher trade. I did not count them, but 
I should guess that these shops number from fifty to 
seventy. As to the central part of the market, there is 
visible evidence, in the shape of a few carts from the 
country market-gardens, and of water-cress vendors, and 
costermongers, and petty dealers coming to buy, that a 
certain amount of business is transacted ; but as regards 
the surrounding shops mentioned, it is impossible to 
imagine a more dismal failure. Those on the eastern 
side are in partial use as fruit and potato stores, but all 
the remainder are closed, and have been closed so long that 
the woodwork of the shutters is rotting, and the shutter- 
bars red with rust. It seems to be nobody's business to 
look after the property, which is rendered more forlorn- 
looking from the circumstance of a rag and waste-paper 
dealer being located in one of the deserted avenues, and 
flaunting his goods freely about the place, and scattering 
damp rags about the ways and on the pavement to dry. 
There is a noble-looking clock in the market, but its glass 
and gilt face have been smashed by the boys, which makes 
it of a piece with its time-past looking neighbours. With- 
out doubt, Farringdon-market is a disgrace to those who 
pretend to the management of it. , . 4 n 

Oxford-tnarket.—Tias is in reality no market at aU. 
It has been designed in a commodious and rather hand- 
some manner, but the trade is entirely retail. 
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butchers are for the most part high-priced. Many of 
the shopa originally intended for butchers are devoted to 
other businesses of a miscellaneous character. You 
could hardly have a better site than this for a market, 
but at present it is hardly entitled to be called a market ; 
it is just a square of retail butchers and fruiterers. If it 
had been a success as a market, I apprehend the shops 
would bo occupied for the businesses for which they were 
intended. 

Q. — -In what respects does the trade of Newport- 
market differ from that of Oxford-market ? 

A.- — Meat and provisions generally arc cheaper in the 
former than in the latter. 

Q. — Do you consider that is because it is in a lower 
class of neighbourhood ? 

A. — There are generally a larger stock of meat and a 
larger number of purchasers at Newport than at Oxford- 
market. My own conception of a public market is where 
people come from their own immediate districts for the 
purchase of their provisions, expecting pecuniary advan- 
tages that will reward them for their trouble. 

^.— It is the question of preference of purchase in the 
market and preference for the costormonger class of 
dealers P 

A. — The preference of the poorer class is decidedly to 
those localities where the costermongers most congre- 
gate ; that in itself makes a market. The barrows give 
a cheap tone to the place. In addition to the markets I 
have spoken of, I paid a visit to Strutton-ground ; that 
is a poverty market nearer to Westminster. I found the 
costermongers' barrows quite abolished in that neigh- 
bourhood, and the place was in consequence very dull. 
It is quite evident that the shopkeepers there are not 
averse to the presence of the costermongers, inasmuch as 
where opportunity offered, they allowed stalls to be 
pitehed on spaces in front of their shops, or by the side 
of them. There is a place not far from this, ialled St. 
Erwin's-hill, out of the Broadway, Westminster, where 
costermongers congregate in large numbers, the neigh- 
bourhood looking dirty in the extreme ; but the coster- 
mongers take to that rather than go away altogether, 
and people go over their soles in mud to buy vegetables 
and other articles there. I had some conversation with 
a man who owns and used to let out 17 barrows ; and he 
told me he only let out three at the present time. He had 
no idea what had become of the people who used to hire 
them, but he supposed, to use his own expression, they 
had " gone on the make," which I interpreted, perhaps 
erroneously, that they were getting a living by dishonest 
practices. In a market such as Clare, I should say some 
of the butchers slaughter their own meat — more par- 
ticularly sheep. Those who have not licensed slaughter- 
houses send their animals to be killed at a neighbour's 
who has. These butchers, for the most part, buy in the 
live as well as the dead meat market. Some butchers 
who have licensed slaughterhouses kill from 25 to 30 
bullocks per week for their neighbours, and they are paid 
3s. 6J. per head for killing and dressing, the offal of 
course being fallen by the owner of the carcase. I may 
mention, while on this subject, that the curiosities of 
food in London nro very remarkable ; for instance, there 
is a person in Bermondsoy who has large premises, 
and who supplies the women who are seen selling them 
about the streets, with short sheeps' trotters at 3|d. per 
dozen, and those with the shank bones on at 7d. per 
dozen. These the retailers sell in the streets at 
a halfpenny and a penny each. There is also another 
curious trade carried on in the Bermondsej' skin market. 
There is what is called the "bits and ears" trade. There 
are a number of boys who have the privilege of going 
oyer the ox-hides heaped up for sale and trimming off 
pieces of iiesh and ears that are left on the skull. These 
are piled in small heaps, and sold for 3d. or 4d. a lot. 
Besides^ these, a very large trade is done in dripping, 
which is used by the poor to a large extent as a substi- 
tute for butter. It is a very large article of consumption 
in the poor districts, where a good deal of fish is fried, 



as it is more savoury than butter. In one instance I 
ascertained that a man buys butchers' fat at 3s. per 
stone, and with the addition of rice and potatoes he 
makes some kind of compound which will set and harden, 
and to give it colour and a gravy-like appearance fried 
bullock's liver is added to it. This compound is sold 
wholesale as dripping, and you might buy as much as 
half a ton of it at a time, if you wanted it, of one 
manufacturer. Another article of large consumption 
amongst the poor is that known as " spiced beef," which, 
is prepared in round tins holding about 71bs. each. This 
is sold at about 4d. per lb. For the manufacture of this 
article bullocks' heads are bought in large quantities in 
the market, and the flesh is used for this purpose, after 
having been boiled tender, and then the " spicing," &o., 
is added. If the inspectors went to the manufactories I 
have referred to, I think they would find something 
abominable, worthy of their attention. There is at 
Strutton-ground, Great Peter's-street, Westminster, a 
large " broken victuals " shop, where they do a good 
trade, the meat being sold at 4d. per lb., and bread at 
Id. per lb. The whole of the meat was cooked and very 
well looking, and no doubt it would be a very great 
benefit to the poor of such neighbourhoods if shops of 
this kind were more numerous, as a means of disposing 
of the surplus victuals of clubs and hotels. The different 
descriptions of victuals I saw did not at all appear to be 
such as would be obtained from private houses. 

The Chairman wished to point out what appeared to 
be a discrepancy between Mr. Greenwood's statement 
to-day and when he last attended. He was then asked 
whether he thought, in the case of Whitecross-street, 
and other markets of that character, the trade was on a 
sufficiently satisfactory footing to enable the working 
classes, including the wives of the more respectable of 
that class, to go there and purchase articles of provision 
at a reasonable rate without much personal inconveni- 
ence, and his reply was that in a rough way it was an 
efficient system of distribution of food to the lower classes, 
while from Mr. Greenwood's remarks to-day it was to 
bo inferred that there was great necessity for the im- 
provement of these markets. 

Mr. Greenwood, in explanation, said his observations 
applied to markets proper, rather than to street markets, 
in which the costormonger element was the chief attrac- 
tion to the public. In Newport-street, for instance, there 
was a busy and cheerful trade going on amongst that 
class, while the market proper was a dull affair, a great 
part of the space being occupied by people in businesses 
other than those contemplated when the market building 
was erected. 

Captain Grant remarked that in the one case rent was 
paid, and in the other there was an exemption from all 
charges. 

Mr. Greenwood said the collection together of a large 
number of costermongers' barrows and stalls very 
speedily constituted a market. Strutton-ground, to 
which he had already alluded, used to be as lively a 
place on Saturday nights as Whitecross-street ; now it 
was almost destitute of that kind of trade, and the public 
were obliged to go to the regular shops for the provisions 
chiefly dealt in by the costermongers. 

The Chairman inquired whether, while the coster- 
monger element diffused an air of liveliness and cheer- 
fulness in a neighbourhood, it had not at the same time 
the effect of vulgarising the traffic, so as to render the 
visits of a decent workiujman's wife to such a spot dis- 
agreeable. Did Mr. Greenwood think the costermongers, 
as a class, were pleasant people for a respectable woman 
to deal with f 

Mr. Greenwood replied that upon the whole it might 
be a disagreeable mode of dealing to a great many people, 
but to such people the regular markets or the established 
tradesmen were open. 

The Chairman inquired whether arrangements could 
not be made by which the more respectable portion of 
the working classes could be served equally cheap as by 
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tile costermongers, -without being subject to the un- 
pleasant associations of that class of dealing. The ques- 
tion was whether, under the costermonger system, the 
interests of those people whom they were bound to 
regard were consulted. 

Mr. GrREENWooD — To gain the advantage of the 
costermonger element without the vulgarity attending 
it ? He thought not. He thought it quite hopeless to 
think of establishing a respectable (so called) class of 
costermongers. 

It was remarked by various members of the Committee 
that the market-places in provincial towns, which were, 
without exception, extremely well conducted places of 
business, were frequented by the most respectable classes 
of society in the early portion of the day, and formed the 
principal sources of supply to such towns ; and in the 
erening the poorer classes resorted thither for their sup- 
plies, which were obtained at lower prices than in the 
earlier part of the day. This, it was stated, was par- 
ticularly the case at Birmingham and Oxford, which 
might be regarded as model markets. 

The Committee having thanked Mr. Greenwood for 
his further information, added a request that he would, 
at his convenience, continue his interesting researches 
into the subject. The Committee then adjourned. 

Mr. A. Wood, Deputy Chairman of the Great Western 
Railway, attended, and gave evidence in refergnce to the 
establishment of new meat markets. 



The Committee had before them a tin of preserved 
meat from Australia, sent by Mr. Harbottle. The meat 
is preserved raw, by a special process, the particulars of 
which have not been communicated to the Committee. 
The meat was stated to have been killed on the 9th of 
August last, and packed on the 12th. , It arrived ia this 
country on the 12th of December. On being opened a 
rush of gas took place, but the meat was perfectly sound, 
and of good colour. The meat having been cooked, was 
tasted by the Conunittee. There was a strong metallic 
flavour, which rendered it unpalatable. 

The Committee met on Wednesday, 18th 
December. Present : — Mr. Benjamin Shaw, in the 
chair, Capt. Grant, Messrs. W. H. Michael, J. T. 
Ware, Harry Chester, G. P. Wilson, P.R.8., 
E. W. HoUond, Ed. Wilson, and J. Ludford 
White. 

Mr. Robert Tooth attended to give information with 
respect to the manufacture of Liebig's Extract of meat as 
prepared at his establishments at Sydney, Australia. 

Mr. Tooth, in reply to interrogatories by the Com- 
mittee, stated that he had been for some time engaged 
in the manufacture of extracttim camis in Australia, 
which is now being largely imported into this country. 
The process of manufacture was essentially the same as 
that of the extract made by the South American Com- 
pany. 

The Chairman remarked that the object of the Com- 
mittee was to promote by every available means the 
quantity and quality of meat food in this country, and 
tile Committee would be glad to hear whether there was 
a probability of this article being brought in to aid that 
object. From the chemical evidence already before the 
Committee the impression left on their minds was that 
it would not serve at all as a permanent article of diet in 
this country, especially amongst the poorer classes, for 
whom the increased supply of meat was most required. 

Mr. Tooth observed that, with the addition of bread or 
vegetables, all the properties considered to be essential in 
food, which were lost in the preparation of the extract, 
were restored. He had not tried the experiment of 
feeding persons exclusively upon this food for any 
length of time, either with or without, the addition of 
hread and vegetables, but he had credible information 



that Dr. Brereton, of Sydney, had lived exclusively 
upon the extract and vegetables for several months with- 
out experiencing any physical deterioration. In that case 
it was eaten with potatoes, peas, beans, and cabbage. A 
lib.- canister of the extract represented the nutritive 
value of 321bs. of beef without bone or fat, and the half- 
pound canisters lelbs. of the lean of meat. The one 
element of meat which was lost in the preparation was 
albumen. He did not claim any marked difference in 
the composition of the article as compared with the 
South American Company's. The solution made 
with this extract he believed was clearer than 
that made by the Company, showing greater care 
in the manufacture of it. In the case of the medical 
man who used this diet for several months, he had reason 
to believe that he was perfectly satisfied with the state of 
his health during the period of the experiment. He was not 
aware whether he lost flesh or gained in weight during the 
time, but he considered himself to be in as good state of 
health after the experiment as he was before trying it. 
Tie extract now before the committee was made entirely 
from beef ; it was occasionally made from mutton, which 
was of more delicate flavour, and the best quality of ex- 
tract is that which is obtained from animals well matured. 
All the parts of the carcase are employed in producing 
the preparation, with the exception of the fattjr portions 
and the bones. The sale of the article was decidedly in- 
creasing in this country, and he thought when the ex- 
penses of the first introduction into this market were 
met, the price would be reduced. The bones of the ani- 
mals used in the preparation are stored, and when the 
stock is sufScient to freight a ship, they will be sent to 
England. He always killed his own meat, and he had at 
the present time somewhere about 25,000 head of cattle 
in Queensland. The northern part of Australia was the 
best place for cheap meat. Where there is a population, 
meat is, of course, dearer, owing to the larger demand 
which exists for it. He had not turned his attention to 
the preservation of either beef or mutton in its natural 
state, but a friend of his in Sydney had spent a large 
sum of money upon an apparatus for freezing meat. A 
shipment to this country is soon expected. He (Mr. 
Tooth) was in Australia at the time the experiment was 
first tried, and he thought it was likely to be attended 
with good results. The supply of meat in Australia 
may be said to he unlimited, from the vast extent of 
grazing district. If the demand for meat in this country 
could be met by any means, people out there would take 
greater care of their stock than they do at present. Beef 
and mutton were not used promiscuously in the prepara- 
tion of the extract, but one description only of meat was 
always used at a time. But the more delicately flavoured 
ia that made from mutton, which is more costly than that 
made rom beef. The sheep are small, and they are more 
expensive to manipulate than oxen, it being almost as 
expensive to " bone" a small animal as a large one. 

Mr. Chester asked Mr. Tooth what his opinion was 
as to the quality of Australian mutton being such as 
would be suitable for consumption in this country, and 
such as would be approved of here for use in first-class 
families? 

Mr. Tooth— He quite thought so. He had seen a 
letter in the newspapers complaining of the quality of 
Australian mutton. That was, in his opinion, quite a 
mistake, as the mutton in Australia was very good, and 
he was certain it would be liked in this country. 

Mr. Chester remarked that he had been informed by 
people who had lived in Australia that the mutton was 
so bad that they would scarcely touch it. 

Mr. Tooth could not agree with that ; the people in 
the towns ate quite as much mutton as beef. For his 
own part, he would say the mutton was quite as good as 
the beef. In bad seasons for grazing, of course the 
quality, both of beef and mutton, was not so good. 
There are no cross-breeds of sheep; it is all Mermo 
mutton, and it was considered to be of most delicious 
flavour. 
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Mr. Chester remarked that in London the idea of 
eating Merino mutton was most unpleasant. 

Mr. Tooth said the test quality of Merino mutton in 
Australia was very much like the Welsh mutton. He had 
prepared extract of mutton, but at present only in small 
quantity ; he, however, intended to increase it, and to 
devote one part of the year to heef, and another to 
mutlon. 

The Chairman asked what market Mr. Tooth antici- 
pated for this article ? Whether as an article of regular 
diet, or principally for sick and invalid persons. 

Mr. Tooth replied it was useful besides for many 
■ culinary purposes — such as making soups and gravies ; 
for sick persons he thought it was a valuable diet. He 
knew of many instances in which medical men considered 
lives had been saved by the use of this extract. He had 
been told so by several doctors in Sydney. It affords 
nutriment to the system of delicate persons without over- 
. taxing the digestive organs. He looked upon the OTft-«rfMOT 
earnis as most valuable. It was strictly animal 
food, and this substance could only be got by obtaining 
it from the animal itself. Meat food was deficient in 
this country, but in Australia it was abundant, and 
could be manufactured in this form, and brought here 
at a cost smaller than that at which it could be produced 
here. It was true it was deficient in some of the sub- 
stances necessary to constitute it a diet supplying all 
the elements required by the human system, but 
it must be mixed with bread and vegetables, so as 
to restore those elements of which it was deprived 
in the manufacture, in order to preserve it good. 
He had not tried experiments for adding any albuminous 
or other nitrogenous substances to the extract. If he 
was met by a chemist with the objection that though the 
extract contained seme valuable elements of food, it had 
not all that was required to render it perfectly nutri- 
tious, he would meet it in this way : some persons live 
upon vegetable food, and we know that was not sufficient 
to give persons in this country the necessary powers 
which people require to keep up the amount of labour 
that was demanded of them. They required a certain 
amount of animal food to give them the requisite physical 
strength to enable them to endure hard manual labour, 
or sustained mental exertion. Vegetable substances 
alone would not do that ; an admixture of animal matter 
was necessary to the proper sixstentation of the system, 
and this he apprehended was supplied iu the extract, 
it being purely an animal substance. 

Mr. E. Wilson — Do you consider this extract, with 
the addition of bread or vegetables, would constitute a 
perfectly nutritious meal for a person in good health ? 
— Yes, I do. 

Mr. Michael— You have not, as I understand, tried 
any experiments for the introduction of any of the 
jiitrogenous elements which the meat is deprived of in 
the process of the manufacture of this extract ? — No, I 
have not. 

Mr. Michael reported as follows, in reference to the 
tin of preserved meat from Australia sent by Mr. Har- 
bottle : — 

" The tin canister of meat sent to me for examination 
was in a perfect state of preservation. The inner surface 
of the tin case was blackened and oxidized, and where 
the meat was in contact with the case it was also 
blackened and adherent. The meat had been probably 
exposed to the action of some gas containing a large 
quantity of oxygen (query, nitric oxide), the whole 
texture being of a vivid red colour, but firm and un- 
altered. SVhen cooked on a gridiron it was somewhat 
paler in colour than beef in an ordinary state, but firm, 
good, and thoroughly nutritious. This also applies 
equally to the meat when fried. There was a distinct 
metallic taste, like iodide of potassium, which lasted in 
the mouth for about an hour. Some persons who ate 
the meat, with fuU knowledge of its mode of preparation, 
were unable to detect this, and pronounced it excellent. 



Soaked for 18 hours in water, and then cooked, it had lost 
much of this taste, and was very ^ood eating, but not so 
good as when cooked without the intervention of water. 
Adopting Liebig's mode, it made excellent 'beef tea,' 
in which, however, the same taste could be detected. 
Time did not allow examination to determine the mode 
of preservation adopted, but the reaction on litmus was 
not more acid than that resulting from ordinary fresh 
meat. Soaked in water for 36 hours, at a temperature 
ranging from 45'> to 50°, the putrefactive process had 
commenced, but I am not aware of the length of time 
which had elapsed since the tin case was first opened." 

The Committee resumed its sittings of the 
Christmas Vacation on Wednesday, the 8 th 
January, 1868. Present. — Mr. Benjamin Shaw 
(in the chair), Captaiifi Grant, Rev. J. E. Hall ; 
Messrs. J. J. Ware, S. Gumey, M.P., E. W. 
HoUond, E. C. Tufnell, J. Ludford White, and 
W. H. Michael. 

The Committee had under consideration the question 
of adulteration of food ; and the further discussion was 
adjourned till Wednesday next. 



frMwMnp of InstMans. 

.* 

BiRKBEGK Literary and Scientific Institution, 
Southampton Buildings. — The 176th Quarterly Report 
of this Institution was recently presented to the mem- 
bers. The year just ended shows that the income has 
exceeded the expenditure by £30. The lectures and 
entertainments, which have been given by the Rev. J. 
M. Bellew, Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul, Messrs. Edmund 
Yates, George Dawson, George Buckland, &c., &c., have 
been well attended, and have given great satisfaction. 
The classes, in which instruction is given in all branches 
of education, are in a very satisfactory condition. A large 
number of the members have distinguished themselves 
at various public examin&tions, many carrying off valu- 
able prizes. The distribution of prizes by the Earl and 
Countess Russell, in October last, was very successful ; 
the demand f jr tickets was so large that the issue had to 
he suspended some days prior to the ceremony. The 
library, which contains nearly 6,000 volumes, and the 
reading-room, which is supplied with all the principal 
newspapers, periodicals, and magazines, are well used 
and appreciated. The number of persons who have joined 
either the institution or its classes, has nearly reached 
the large total of 1,100. This is the highest number 
within the memory of the present management. Alto- 
gether, the institution is in a highly satisfactory con- 
dition. _^____^___^^_^ 

TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION AT LEEDS. 

At the distribution of prizes at the Mechanics' Insti- 
tute at Leeds, of the 30th December last, Mr. Baines, 
M.P., made several observations on the subject of tech- 
nical instruction. As coming from so high an authority 
on education, and from one who has hitherto so con- 
sistently and valiantly repudiated state interference in 
education, Mr. Baines's opinions are remarkable, and 
deserving of careful attention. After some observations 
on the general advantages of a knowledge of science 
and art, he proceeded as foUows : — He was sorryto say 
that we did not now stand by any means so high in 
England, generally speaking, as we ought to do, and as 
we must do if we were to maintain our commercial and 
manufacturing superiority. It was essential to the very 
livelihood of our working classes, as well as to the profits 
of our capitalists, that we should improve our position in 
science and in art. The Paris Exhibition had been the 
means of drawing attention to the position in which 
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England stood compared with foreign nations, both in 
regard to art and science and in regard to their applica- 
tion to industry. He was sorry to say that the accounts 
which had been received showed that we were losing 
ground in comparison with our foreign competitors. 
There was first the letter from Dr. Lyon Playfair, draw- 
ing attention to the matter ; and then there were letters 
from the jurors in the various branches of industry in 
the Exhibition, addressed to the Schools Inquiry Com- 
mission. Then there were accounts from some of their own 
townsmen — irom Mr. Thomas Nussey and Mr. Leach, 
who went over to examine on behalf of the Chamber of 
Commerce; and their own teacher (Mr. Smith), whose 
ability to judge on such matters no one could doubt, had 
also given the results of his experience. Then there was 
Mr. James Kitson, jun., whose high scientific and judi- 
cious character, and his position as the head of one of the 
great ironmaking works in Leeds, made it impossible to 
doubt his testimony. The other day Mr. Mundella, of 
Nottingham, gave to the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce a comparison between the state of things in 
Saxony and in Nottingham, and, he supposed, in York- 
shire, and it would have made them blush to have heard 
it. And that day he had received a report from Mr. 
Samuelson on technical education on the Continent and 
in this country ; and he could assure them there were 
statements made concerning Leeds calling for their 
serious consideration. They were in some branches of 
industry very eminent, but there were other branches 
which seemed to be so neglected as to bo kept running in 
one groove, as if they were incapable of improvement or 
extension. Especially was it so in a staple branch of in- 
dustry — the great woollen manufacture ; and he declared 
he did not understand how it was that in a town whore 
there was so much of the spirit of improvement, where 
there was so much money, where there was so much in- 
telligence, they should allow the Belgians, French, and 
Prussians to pass them, and beat them hollow in their 
own staple manufacture. Mr. Samuelson stated that the 
Belgians were now sending into this country woollen 
yams to the value of £2,000,000 yearly. What ought 
to be done in Leeds ? Mr. Samuelson also made an un- 
favourable contrast between Leeds and Bradford,remark- 
ing that the Bradford people were very much more wide- 
awake, that they got on much faster, that they were 
much more ahead in science, and in the cleanliness and 
perfection of their machinery and all their manufactures. 
And Mr. Samuelson drew attention particularly to a con- 
trast between Leeds and the canton of Zurich, in Swit- 
zerland, where there were a great nnmber of schools and 
colleges for technical and general education. "I invite,' ' 
he said, " the member for Leeds to look to this, for the 
population in this canton is about the same as the popu- 
lation of Leeds— that is to say 234,000." He was afraid 
they would not cut a very good figure by the compari- 
son ; yet these things were facts which they must look to. 
In France, in Belgium, in the different countries of Ger- 
many, in Prussia and Saxony, and even in Austria, as 
well as in Switzerland, a very great superiority was 
shown in the means and results of technical instruction. 
These countries were before us in the art of design, and 
in the scientific education given to those classes especially 
who conducted the great manufacturing establishments. 
"Well, then, what were we to do ? We were making some 
progress. We had not sat absolutely still during the last 
few years. He fovmd from a blue book he had with him 
that the number of pupils attending provincial art schools 
in 1860 was 11,121, and that in 1866 the number had 
risen to 15,597. If they added the teachers, the number 
at present would come to about 17,200. The school- 
masters, however, and the pupil teachers, owing to the 
withdrawal of the payment of which Mr. Smith had so 
often told them, and which he thought most injudicious, 
and this seemed to be proved to be so by the figures he 



numbered 2,495, in 1866 they only numbered 1,049. 
That was a most serious and alarming diminution. The 
teachers of the schools of art had also lost a great 
number of children who wore formerly taught drawing 
in the national, grammar, parish, and other schools; 
but though they had lost them in this way, the children 
were not altogether deprived of this kind of instruc- 
tion, because in schools of art and public schools where 
instruction in drawing was taught and recognised, 
and in some small degree paid for by the Department 
of Science and Art, the number of pupils so taught 
in 1860 was 89,491, and in 1860 it was 104,068. 
In 1860 the Department at South Kensington instituted 
science classes, and in that year there were nine schools 
and 500 scholars. In 1863 there were 75 schools and 
3,111 scholars; in 1866 153 schools and 0,835 scholars; 
and in 1867 207 schools and 10,180 scholars. So that 
we really were making some progress— enough to keep 
us from despairing ; — nay, not despairing; it was absurd 
to use such a word in England. They need never 
despair. What was being done in Leeds ? They wero 
instructing a very considerable number of young men 
and women — instructing them well. In science they 
were not doing much ; but he was glad to mention Mr. 
Ward, who, ho believed, was doing his duty well. He 
should like, however, if ho had twice or thrice as many 
students under his care. Their number had, however, 
increased from 36 in 1865 to 38 in 1860, and the number 
was 45 at present. Still in a town like Leeds— full as 
it was of dyehouses and chemical works, with many pot- 
teries and glass works, and where there were so many 
occupations requiring chemical science and l^nowledge 
— there ought to be two hundred science students in- 
stead of fifty. What was to be done in the matt ;r ? 
There wore some suggestions he would venture to make, 
and first of all, bethought they should endeavour to perfect 
as far as possible all the present appliances for instruction 
in art and science in Leeds and in other town.?. He 
thought that their Institution, which had now existed 
for more than forty years, and had always in^ some 
measure taught art and science, was now in a fair way 
to make progress in them. He could not help thinking, 
also, that there should be a few technical schools such 
as existed in very great perfection indeed upon the Con- 
tinent, in which there should be professors in art, and 
in the various branches of science, and connected with 
which there should be museums, models, laboratories, 
and apparatus as means of carrying on instruction. Mr. 
Smith would, of course, plead for examples, his coni- 
plaint being that ho was not properly supplied in this 
way, and he would plead also for a gallery of art. There 
should likewise be a few schools or colleges of a superior 
kind in the centres of our great manuiacturing_ indus- 
tries—one, for instance, in the centre of Yorkshire, one 
in the centre of Lancashire, one in the centre of Notting- 
ham, one in the centre of Warwick (at Birmingham), 
one in Glasgow, a great cotton manufacturing town, and 
another in Belfast, a great linen manufacturing town. 
He thought there should be six or eight such schools 
abundantly supplied with professors and with all the 
means for obtaining high artistic and scientific instruc- 
tion ; and that these schools should be for the training 
of the middle-classes, for those who were to be masters, 
or managers, or foremen. And he could not help hoping 
that by-and-bye there would be in the other schools 
throughoutthe country exhibitions, as they wero called, or 
sums of money to be given to the most proficient students, 
that they might be sent to the higher schools and colleges. 
He thought this would be a kind of graduation in^ tech- 
nical instruction which would be found most desiraMe. 
There was another thing he would plead for, and that 
was, the perfecting of the institution at South Kensing- 
ton, believing that if the School of Mines, as it_ was 
called, in Jermyn-street, and the College of Chemistry, 
- - - ■ ' nated with it, the institu- 
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name and fame that could bo got from any quarter of the 
world to teach art and science. If all this were brought 
about, he thought we should be in a way to make very 
satisfactory progress — to redeem the character we may 
have lost in regard to our industry — and to raise the 
commercial footing of Britain to a higher position than 
it had ever yet occupied. In conclusion, the hon. mem- 
ber wished every success to the School of Art and the 
Mechanics' Institute, and trusted that when the new 
building — a noble building he could not help calling it 
— was opened, and the debt paid, the people of Leeds 
would find themselves in a position in which they would 
be able to make such strides that no great industrial 
eommunity in the kingdom could get ahead of them. 



LAMBETH LIBEAEY AND SION COLLEGE. 

The following correspondence has appeared in the 
Times : — 

Sir, — You allowed mo last autumn to put in a plea 
for the maintenance of the fine old ecclesiastical library 
at Lambeth on its present site ; and, with your per- 
mission, I now renew it with some suggestions calcu- 
lated, I hope, to render the preservation of the library 
and its improvement all the more practicable. 

Do you or any of your readers happen to know an old 
City library and charitable foundation of the dullest and 
grimmest sort hidden in London-wall, called Sion Col- 
lege f It was first endowed in 1623, by one Thomas 
White, Vicar of St. Dunstan's-in-thc-West, for twenty 
poor persons, and a library was added to it afterwards, 
which is now said to consist of more than 50,000 books, 
chiefly theological. Defoe says that "here expectants 
might lodge till they wore provided with houses in the 
several parishes in which they serve cure. The twenty 
poor persons still got their annuities, but the readers of 
the library are so few that the librarian cannot tell the 
number, and how long ago any " expectant" lodged 
there is beyond the memory of man. The only lively 
thing in Sion College at present is the annual dinner on 
the election of a president. You can hardly find the 
names of any of the City clergymen as readers now-a- 
dayg. The whole thing is " as dead as a door nail." 
But it represents a value at least of £60,000, besides an 
annual public grant of £363, which it receives in com- 
pensation for losing its privilege of obtaining from pub- 
lishers a gratuitous copy of every printed book, when 
that scandalous imposition on literature was remodelled. 
To our shame it still remains, although in a mitigated 
shape. 

I suggest for consideration that Sion College Cor- 
poration do sell their land and old buildings, and offer 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury to transport their 
books to Lambeth, and undertake to manage both their 
own and his library, which is threatened with expulsion. 
With a contribution from the Archbishop and the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners an ample income would be 
found and a noble theological library be formed for the 
use of the whole body of the clergy. 

Eailways, bridges, the Thames embankment, all render 
access to the site easy. It is within five minutes of the 
Houses of Parliament. 

Perhaps the Dean and Chapter of Westminster would 
cxbumo their own library and add it. I am told that 
Convocation also wishes for a good library. If such a 
theological library had been founded, the wicked sale of 
Archliisliop Tenison's library would never have been 
proposed or effected. 

I venture to throw out these suggestions in the hope 
that the Royal Society of Literature, or the Society of 
Arts, will help to discuss the subject, and induce all 
the respective parties interested to amalgamate their 
forces, and thus establish a theological library worthy 
of the subject. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Jan. 4. HeSHY Cole. 



Sir, — I must request the favour of your inserting in 
your columns a few lines in answer to a letter published 
in your impression of yesterday, as, if I left that letter 
unnoticed, it might be supposed the librarian of Sion 
College is as incapable of giving a satisfactory answer to 
a question your correspondent never put to him as Mr. 
Cole assumes him to be. 

Mr. Cole argues that Sion College " is as dead as a 
door-nail," because^and he seems to imply that he has 
the authority of the librarian for the statement — because 
" the names of scarce any of the City clergy appear as 
readers there now-a-days." When ho wrote thus, Mr. 
Cole can hardly have been aware that the convenience 
of the clergy is much better provided for than it would 
be if they were forced to come to Sion College whenever 
they wished to benefit by its library. Mr. Cole cannot 
have known that for several years past the privilege has 
been conceded to all clergy connected with the College, and 
that the same privilege has recently been extended to all 
the clergy within the metropolitan limits, of taking books 
away for use at home. Mr. Cole can never have heard 
that at least half the Fellows (about 150 in number) and 
a very considerable and increasing number of clergy 
from all parts of the metropolis, thankfully avail them- 
selves of this privilege, and show their appreciation of it 
by paying an annual subscription to defray the working 
expenses of the library. Mr. Colo must also have been 
ignorant that besides all these, who borrow books for 
use at home, many of the clergy within the College 
limits do, as a matter of fact, read in London-waU, 
though no record is kept of their visits, as they have a 
right to use the library whenever open, as freely as if it 
were their own. 

I gladly avail myself of this opportunity to let it be 
publicly known that while many of the Fellows of Sion 
College, myself among the number, are by no means con- 
vinced that the present site of our buildings is the best 
possible, we are yet thoroughly determined to oppose any 
repetition of the mistake of a former generation by em- 
barking in a grand architectural scheme before we have 
counted and provided for the cost. 

It may be true that our present buildings are possibly 
worth £60,000, and if anyone can inform us where to 
obtain a more central site and build upon it a spacious 
library and hall and convenient almshouse for 20 inmates, 
and at the same time enable us to pay ofl' the mortgage 
which cripples us, all for this sum, we beg he will com- 
municate with us, as, out of many sites which have been 
under the consideration of successive Courts of Governors, 
not one has ever yet offered itself to which they could 
with common prudence recommend the Fellows to move. 

Nor do I think I shall provoke a disclaimer from any 
of my brethren if I say that the Fellows of Sion College 
will give a very calm and impartial consideration to any 
wcU-considered scheme which would tend to inake their 
corporation of greater public utility, with no other 
reservation than a decent regard for the intention of 
their founder and of their own chartered rights. 

One word more. Mr. Colo alludes to the sale of 
Tenison's Library. Upon the occasion of that sale the 
then Court of Governors devoted a considerable propor- 
tion of the ordinary income for the j'oar to the purchase 
of such of the Archbishop's books as were not already 
in their library, and the money so provided was largely 
supplemented by a private subscription among the 
Fellows, aided by donations from our visitor and one or 
two laymen. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Wm. H. Mii.max, 
Fellow and Librarian of Sion College. 

Siou College, Jan. 7. 

Sir, — The valuable suggestion contained in Mr. 
Cole's letter on this subject, which appears in the Times 
of to-day, deserves consideration. It is not novel, and 
has been under discussion by the Court of Governors 
who manage the affairs of Sion College, but no action 
has been taken upon it. It would not become me, as pre- 
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eident, to express an opinion on a matter which is under 
consideration, but I may state that the Governors are 
most anxious to make Sion College more generally use- 
ful. It is their ambition " to found a noblo theological 
library for the use of the whole body of the clergy," and 
they would invite the laity also to join them. 

Various schemes have been submitted to the Court, 
and the subject occupies their serious consideration. I 
trust that shortly a decision may be arrived at. Mean- 
while, allow me to assure you that, though we are con- 
demned to occupy a site in London-wall " of the dullest 
and grimmest sort," but which some of our brethren 
would characterise as a peaceful retreat from the bustle 
of life, and decidedly adapted to theological study, we 
are not defunct ; and if the Court had been honoured 
with the company of Mr. Cole at the last three evening 
meetings of the College, he would have seen that " the 
whole thing is not as dead as a door-nail," but that 
" there is life in the old hound yet." 

We court publicity, and if the Eoyal Society of 
Literature and the Society of Arts will help to disciiss 
the subject, and will render us any assistance in estab- 
lishing a theological library worthy of London, we shall 
be grateful. 

I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 

William Rogers, 
President of Sion College. 

Bishopsgatc, Jan. 6. 



HAVRE INTERNATIONAL MARITIME 
EXHIBITION. 

An exhibition under the above title will be held at 
Havre, under the patronage of His Majesty the Emperor 
and His Highness the Prince Imperial, and wiU be open 
from the 1st of June, 1868, to the 31st of October. The 
exhibition is organized under the auspices of the 
Municipal Administration of Havre and of a general 
Consultative Commission, of which M. le Senateur- 
Prcfet de la Seine-Infericuro is Honorary President. 
The programme of the exhibition includes forty-three 
classes, divided into the five following groups : — Naviga- 
tion, goods, fishing, aquiculture, complemental classes. 

1. Navigation. — 1st class, sailing vess.els (models and 
plans). 2nd, steam vessels, ditto. 3rd, wood-built ves- 
sels and composite (wood and iron). 4th, iron-built 
vessels, oth, boats of all descriptions. 6th, masting. 
7th, rigging. 8th, sails. Oth, materials for fitting out 
ships. 10th, preservation of ships. 11th, furniture for 
vessels, steamers, yachts, &c. 12th, ship stores. 13th, 
sailors' outfit and chest. 14th, instruments for naviga- 
tion, steerage, lighthouses, and signals. 15th, hygiene, 
ships' medicine chests, and surgery. 16th, apparatus for 
loading, stowing, unloading, and transhipping. 17th, 
life-boats, and other contrivances to save life and pro- 
perty ; swimming apparatus ; various objects for the use 
of bathers. 18th, paddle propellers. 19th, screw pro- 
pellers. 20th, engines, impellers. 21st, steam boilers 
and generators, fuel. 22nd, various parts of machinery 
belonging to marine engines and accessories. 23rd, 
various works relating to ports ; repairing ships. 

2. Goods. — 2 1th class, textiles : cotton, flax, hemp, &c., 
wools, horsehair. 2')th, colonial goods for consumption ; 
home produce (similar). 26th, corn, alimentary flours, 
fruits, and seeds. 27th, dyeing and chymical produce. 
28th, greasy and oily substances. 29th, woods wrought 
or un wrought. 30th, aU kinds of metals. 31st, different 
sorts of goods and produce of industry for importation 
or exportation. 32nd, instruments and apparatus applied 
by trade to establish the quality or discover the adultera- 
tion of goods. 33rd, packing : produce used for manu- 
facturing objects necessary to pack up goods. 

3. Fishing. — 34th class, whale fishing, &o. 35th, cod 
fishing, &c. 36th, coast fishing. 37th, river fishing and 
pond fishing. 38th, speciality of tackle and instruments 
used in fishing ; bait, salt, preparation of fish ; models 



of establishments for preparing fish ; fishermen and 
sailors' outfit and clothing. 

4. Aquiculture. — 39th class, fresh and salt water 
aquaria. 

5. Complemental Classes. — 40th class, art annex, special 
naval art, art properly so called. 41st, writings and 
books, maps and plans. 42nd, competition and experi- 
ments. 43rd, nautical sports ; representations, the plan 
and action of which will be taken from historical events 
or fabulous and legendary subjects. 

A Maritime and International Congress will take 
place during the time of the exhibition. 

The exhibition will be held in closed galleries, which 
were begun in the month of July, 1867, on the grounds 
situated by the sea-shore, opposite the roadstead on the 
Boulevard Imperial and the Boulevard Francois I. 
These grounds are granted by Government. It contains, 
besides the galleries, an enclosure in the open air ; a 
floating annex will receive special exhibitions. The 
whole surface of the exhibition is about five hectares, or 
12 acres and two roods English measure, not including 
the annex above mentioned. Objects admitted wUl be 
exhibited under the name of the inventor, builder, manu- 
facturer, or author, &c., and generally of the producer 
or the manufacturer. They may also be exhibited under 
the name of the shipowner, merchant, holder, collector, 
tradesman, or the consignee. 

Exhibitors will have the privilege of selling in the 
enclosure of the exhibition, commodities manufactured 
on the spot. They will have also in special galleries, for 
this purpose, the right of letting customers taste their 
produce and retailing goods similar to those exhibited. 
Non-exhibitors will not have this right. 

The rewards adjudged to exhibitors, on the decision of 
the International Jury, will consist of pecuniary gifts 
and objects of art, gold and silver medals and honourable 
mentions ; there will be several great prizes amongst the 
rewards. The jury wiU begin their operations as soon 
as the exhibition opens. The rewards will be delivered 
at a grand assembly of the general commission on Sun- 
day, 26th of August, 1868. The catalogue of the exhibi- 
tion, entitled " Catalogue Officiel de I'Exposition Mari- 
time Internationale," and the under title, " Manuel de 
la Marine et da Commerce Maritime," has been ceded to 
M. Marc DefFaux et Pache, Rue de Rivoli, No. 164, 
Paris. They will have no right to sell the book at more 
than two francs, nor to require from exhibitors or the 
public more than two francs for each line of notice or 
advertisement. 

A moderate charge is made to exhibitors on account of 
the expenses incurred by the erection of the building, 
and for watching, insuring, and keeping the same in 
order. The tariff of the exhibition is fixed as follows : — 

S, s. d. 

Closed galleries, 3 ft. 3 in. square .... 1 

„ 1ft. 7J in. square .. 12 

„ 9J in. square 8 

On inside wall, 3 ft. 3 in. square .... 8 

In open air, 3 ft. 3 in. square 4 

With the right to erect sheds or set up 

kiosques 8 

Pictures and purely art productions will be admitted 
free of charge. 

Foreign goods to be directed to MM. Mohr, Nicole, 
and Co., general agents to the Maritime International 
Exhibition of Havre. Foreign goods will be received 
for temporary admission, and consequently wiU not have 
to pay any custom-house dues. 

Goods and produce will be received upon the premises 
of the exhibition from the 1st of March until the 1st of 
May, 1868. The railway companies in France, on pro- 
duction of the certificate of admission, will allow a 
deduction of 50 per cent, on objects and produce destined 
for the exhibition. The companies for transport hy sea 
will also, for the most part, reduce their prices on freight. 

Demands for space will be received up to the 15th of 
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February only, and application for forms should be made 
to Mons. Alf. D. de Lavigerie, Special Commissioner for 
England, 40, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-street^ W.. 
Aiho will give any further particulars. 



CONSTRUCTION OF THEATRES AND HOUSES. 

Only two days after the destruction of Her Majesty's 
Theatre, one of the suh urban theatres of Paris, Belleville, 
was completely destroyed in about three hours. When 
■we consider the great size of Her Majesty's Theatre, and 
the fact that in the case of Belleville the water was 
frozen, the shortness of the time in which the former was 
consumed as compared with the latter is startling, yet 
the construction of the Belleville Theatre was far from 
perfect, for the floor of the pit gave way and four fire- 
men and a soldier injured, two of them very seriously. 

Few facts are more remarkable than the small amount 
of damage done by fire in Paris, yet the number of per- 
sons in each house, and consequently the number of fires, 
is very much larger than in London ; anfl, although the 
number of firemen is three or four times larger in the 
former than in the latter city, the engines are mere 
garden toys compared with those of the London brigade, 
to say nothing of the steam fire-engines. The compara- 
tive immunity from fire may be accounted for, in part, 
by the very crowding of the houses which would seem 
to be a source of danger ; each family only occupies one 
floor, and consequently there is little chance of a fire 
smouldering for hours without being discovered, but the 
grand difierence in favour of modern French houses, 
as compared with those of London, arises from their 
superior construction. 

In the first place timber is almost entirely banished ; 
the beams, girders, and flooring-joists are all of iron, 
and the spaces between them filled in with brick arches 
and mortar ; this arrangement not only renders the 
floors nearly fire-proof, but it excludes noise, and affords 
little shelter for vermin. Then again the floors them- 
selves are composed of thick oak parquet, instead of 
inflammable deal boards ; while those of the kitchens, 
pantries, and offices are mostly of tile. The staircases, 
it is true, present some danger, but nothing compared 
to that which surrounds the flimsy constructions in 
London houses. 

In theatres and other large buildings the staircases 
and passages are of pre-eminent importance, and I 
believe that much attention has been given to these parts 
in the various recently-constructed theatres of Paris ; in 
some of the old theatres, as, for instance, the Palais Royal, 
the staircases are of iron. 

It is only when public attention is excited by such 
accidents as the destruction of Her Majesty's Theatre, 
that attention is to be obtained for questions of this kind, 
and these are the moments when it is important to point 
to what has been done in the way of improvement else- 
where ; within a very few years there have been several 
important theatres built in Paris, the Chatelet Theatre, 
Lyrique, and Gaite, amongst the number, while the New 
Opera house offers, at the present moment, an admirable 
occasion of studying the newest modes of construction 
and the precautions adopted by French architects and 
builders. When we consider what an awful calamity 
might have happened had Her Majesty's Theatre been 
crowded with spectators, the importance, nay, the moral 
duty, of collecting all the available results of study and 
experience need notbe further insisted on. 



Belgium from the sixteenth century to the year 1794, 
embracing all the country at present belonging to Bel- 
gium, and including the biography of the artists as well 
as a criticism on their works. Second: An inquiry 
respecting the period at which the architecture in the 
Low Countries was affected by Italian influence, with 
indications of the persons to which such influence is 
attributable, and citations of works in illustration of the 
same. 



♦ 

Prizes offered by the Belgian Academy of 
Sciences, Arts, and Literature. — The following is 
the list of subjects offered for prizes of a thousand francs 
each in the section of the fine arts for the year 1868 : — 
First : An historical account of medal engraving in 



Uanttfattttws. 
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Manufacture op Fiddle and Harp Strings in 
Italy. — The manufacture of strings for musical instru- 
ments has been carried on from time immemorial in some 
of the small villages in the Abruzzi, and at the present 
time the Neapolitan provinces maintain their superiority 
in the production of this article. They require the 
greatest care and dexterity on the part of the workman. 
The treble strings are particularly difficult to make, and 
are made at Naples, probably because the Neapolitan 
sheep, from their small small size and leaness, afford the 
best raw material. They are made from the small intes- 
tines, which must be very carefully scraped ; the intes- 
tines are then steeped in alkaline leys, clarified with a 
little alum, for four or five days, until the guts are well 
bleached and swollen. They are next drawn through 
an open brass thimble, and pressed against it with the 
nail, in order to smooth and equal their surface ; after 
which they are washed, spun or twisted, and sulphured 
during two hours. They are finally polished by friction, 
and dried. Sometimes they are sulphured twice or 
thrice before being dried, and arc polished between 
horsehair cords. 'The strings manufactured in Italy are 
noted for their strength, transparency, brilliancy, and 
clearness of tone. This manufacture was introduced into 
France by a Neapolitan nobleman, in 1766, who estab- 
lished a manufactory at Lyons. This industry is carried 
on in various other towns in Italy, namely Gubbio, 
Foligno, Bologna, Venice, Viceuza, Padua, Verona, 
and Bassano. 



* 

Russian Commerce. — In the Journal of the 27th 
December last an account of the general growth of 
Russian commerce was given, from the governmental 
lithographed sheet of M. Bogdanoff. The following, 
from the same source, shows the relative progress of the 
import and export trade between that country and th& 
other states of Europe and America. Imports from: — 

1865. 1866. 

Roubles. Roubles. 

England 48,744,019 .. 69,393,518 

Prussia 60,610,678 , . 69,723,416 

France 9,764,318 .. 10,227,860 

Hanseatic towns. . 6,929,884 . . 8,143,596 

Austria 6,870,392 ., 8,468,296 

Italy 6,362,626 .. 5,453,671 

Turkey 6,128,598 . . 4,875,416 

Holland 4,349,370 .. 10,608,687 

Belgium 1,049,463 . . 2,927,788 

Sweden & Norway 2,211,057 .. 2,364,767 

Spain 2,039,460 . . 1,568,866 

United States 1,225,637 . . 2,247,200 

Moldo-Wallachia . 1,868,073 . , 725,303 ■ 

Greece 1,713,241 .. 1,182,311 

Exports to : — 

1865. 1866. 

Roubles. Roubles. 

England 98,159,101 . . 101,851,975 

Prussia 27,632,920 .. 28,896,960 

France 15,588,007 . . 16,793,887 

Turkey 7,263,665 .. 9,196,171 
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1865. 1866. 

Roubles. Roubles. 

Austria 7,148,049 . . 6,033,050 

Italy 5,734,684 .. 5,891,200 

HoUand 5,026,913 .. 5,553,273 

Hanseatic towns.. 2,884,661 .. 3,698,123 

Moldo-Wallacliia . 2,908,971 .. 2,662,770 

Sweden &Norway 2,498,658 .. 3,871,161 

United States ... . 1,295,926 .. 1,433,078 

Denmark 1,054,748 .. 1,300,684 

Portugal 793,062 . . 376,142 

It will be seen by the above figures that, with very few 
exceptions, the progress of the commerce of Russia is 

highly satisfactory. The return does not include the 
trade with Asiatic states. 



♦ 

Antoine Fean(;ois Claudet, the eminent photo- 
grapher, died rather suddenly on Friday, the 27th of 
December, of heart disease. A few months since M. 
Claudet sprained his foot, and the shock appeared 
to affect his whole system; and at the age of seventy 
an accident which might have been a trifle at twenty, 
was not so easily got over. M. Claudet was born in 
Lyons, on the 12th of August, 1797, so that he had 
already lived out the allotted span of three score years 
and ten. He was a gentleman of fine taste, of high cul- 
ture, and of pleasant manner ; and his name will long be 
remembered in connexion with the art which he all but 
made his own. M. Claudet originally came to England 
for the purpose of establishing, in connection with the 
Messrs. Chance, of Birmingham, the manufacture and 
gale of glass shades. The manufacture of glass shades 
which, under the name of " Cylindres de Verre," had 
long been carried on in France, was first undertaken, 
at M. Claudet's instance, by Messrs. Chance, who, in 
the true spirit of enlightened enterprise, notwith- 
standing the vexatious pressure of the excise laws 
(since repealed), embarked largely in the manufacture, 
getting workmen from France for making both shades 
and the sheet-glass which had then been for some time 
made from cylinders. It was found, however, that some 
method of cutting the bottoms of the shades and cylinders 
must be adopted, surer and less expensive than the hand 
method. M. Claudet invented an ingenious and simple 
machine for this purpose. For this he received the medal 
of the Society of Arts in 1850. Shortly after the discovery 
of the daguerreotype, M. Claudet commenced the practice 
of that art in this country, and subsequently communi- 
cated to the French Academy of Sciences a paper on the 
discovery of a new process for accelerating the produc- 
tion of the daguerreotj'pic image by the addition of 
bromide and chloride of iodine to the iodide of silver ; thus 
permitting a portrait to be obtained in fifteen or twenty 
seconds. This discovery was, with the fixing of theiraageby 
chloride of gold, the completion of Daguerre's invention. 
In 1849 M. Claudet communicated a paper to the 
AcadSmie des Sciences upon the use of a new instrument 
called the focimeter, the object of which was to secure 
the good focus of photographic portraiture. In 1848 he 
communicated a paper upon a new apparatus called the 
" Photographometer," the object of which was to 
measure the intensity of the photogenic rays and to 
compare the sensitiveness of various compounds. _ This 
paper was also read before the British Association at 
Birmingham, 1849. At the Exhibition of 1851, M. 
Claudet received the Council medal from the President 
of the jury for his numerous discoveries in Photography. 
In 1853 M. Claudet was elected member of the Eoyal 
Society, for his various scientific labours and discoveries 
in connexion with photography. His certificate of ad- 
mission was signed by Sir John Herschel, Sir David 
Brewster, Prof. T. Graham, Prof. Wheatstone, Prof. 
Faraday, Mr. Babbage, and other eminent members of 



the society. In the same year he had the honour of 
taking the portrait of Her Majesty and several other 
members of the royal family, and was appointed Photo- 
grapher in ordinary to Her Majesty. In 1855 M. Claudet 
obtained a first-class medal at the French International 
Exhibition for his eminence in the profession. la 1858 
he communicated a paper to the Royal Society upon the 
" Stereoriionosoope," an instrument founded upon the 
principle of the inherent property of the ground glass of 
the camera to produce in relief the image of the camera- 
obscura In 1862 M. Claudet was named member of the 
jury at the London International Exhibition, and obtained 
the medal of the jury. M. Claudet was a Chevalier of the 
Order of the Legion of Honour, and he had tokens pre- 
sented to him by the late Emperor of Russia and King 
Louis Philippe. He was elected a member of the Society 
of Arts in 1842. 



f KWitatiffus |ss«eli. 



A Treatise ox Fkigtional Electricity in theory and 
practice. By Sir William Snow Harris, F.R.S. f Virtue 
and Co.), 8vo., pp. 291.— This work has been edited by 
Charles Tomlinson, F.R.S., and, indeed, completed by 
him. Sir W. Harris having died before he had finished 
the great work he had undertaken. The whole of the 
first part, up to page 200, had the benefit of his final re- 
vision. The second has been put together from the 
papers left behind by Sir William ; and the editor has 
had the assistance of Lady Harris, and her son, Mr. 
Harris. 



Oyster Culture. — In a paper addressed to the Societe 
d'Acclimatation, on the state of ostreoculture in the com- 
mune of Marennes (Charente-Inferieure), and especially 
on the artificial oyster beds of the Rock of Der, M. Delidon 
considers the current as the natural vehicle by which 
the spat of the oyster is carried to the places where it 
finds suitable materials to fix itself upon; but should 
no obstacles be put in the way of the current, an immense 
quantity of the spat will be taken out to the open sea 
and utterly lost ; and it is to avoid this that collectors 
are formed. The ancient Romans used to make them of 
timber, and this material is used at the present time 
with perfect success, with the slight drawback that timber 
is not very durable. Stones, sea-shells, and tiles therefore 
answer much better, but even these are not unattended 
by annoyance, for as the oyster only travels once in its 
life, that is, whilst in the state of spat, it becomes necessary, 
after a certain time, in order not to be at the expense of 
multiplying the collectors, to detach the young oyster 
from the stone or tile, and transfer it to the definitive 
oyster bed. Now in this preliminary operation at least 
twenty-five per cent, of the young oysters are destroyed, 
on account of the thinness of their shells, which break 
in the attempt to separate them from the tile or stone. 
This serious loss is partly owing, according to M. Delidon, 
to the clumsy shape of the knife with which the operation 
is performed, but in a great measure also to the circum- 
stance that the oyster is fixed to the naked tile or stone, 
whereas if the latter were coated with some substance 
that would resist the action of the water, but could be 
removed without much difiiculty by mechanical means, 
all this loss might be obviated. M. Delidon recommends 
for this purpose a composition he has tried successfully 
for the space of two years, consisting of plaster of Paris 
made up into a paste with oil. 

Nice and Genoa Railway. — The section of railway 
from Nice to the Italian frontier, belonging to the Paris, 
Lyons, and Mediterranean Company, is now completed. 
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IsnOUSTRIAIi AND SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION. — ThE WORK- 
ING Classes op Nassau. — Sir, — Having followed the 
German artisan through his primary education, his ap- 
prenticeship, and his journeymanship, I will conclude 
the description of his educational career as given in my 
" Letters on Nassau," by an extract concerning master- 
ship : — " Before the journeyman can heoome a master, 
and fix his abode as such in the place of his choice, a 
few important steps remain to be taken. If a native of 
another German state, he must obtain the freedom of 
the one of which he wishes to become a denizen ; if 
merely of another parish, he must still get admission to 
parochial rights, which are sometimes expensive; in 
every case, he is required to accomplish single-handed, 
for strict inspection by the Board of Examiners, some 
model piece of workmanship, sufiloient to show, not 
merely a moderate amount of skill, as when he was a 
candidate for a journeymanship, but his thorough know- 
ledge of the arcana majora of his calling. If he can 
follow up the display orally, with theoretical evidence, 
he is entitled to be admitted forthwith to the honourable 
company of the masters of the trade." I need scarcely 
say that the examinations which the artisan has to pass, 
in order to become first a journeyman and afterwards a 
master, are, of all the features of German technical 
training which I have described, that which deserves on 
our part the most earnest study. I particularly drew 
attention to it in a letter to our worthy chairman, Mr. 
Hawos, which was inserted in the Society's Journal, 
January 13th, 1865, and I quoted an answer to my 
special inquiries received from a friend in Prussia well 
acquainted with the manufacturing and commercial indus- 
try of that country, andstrongly evidencing the importance 
attached there to this means of affording a stimulus to 
the artisan, and a guarantee to the employing public. 
Whilst, however, I would strongly advocate the principle 
of special examinations for all ordinary manual trades, I 
should not wish to import into this country the whole of 
the German system. Firstly, I do not consider that 
with us compulsory examinations would be acceptable, 
nor, indeed, that they would be necessary. Journey- 
men would soon find out that they could better get em- 
ployment, and masters in trade that they could better 
get customers, on the one hand, and apprentices on the 
other, by possessing certificates and diplomas, provided 
the mode of obtaining these were such as to secure general 
approbation and implicit confidence. Secondly, I do not 
think that the constitution of the Boards of Examiners, 
described in my last letter, would exactly suit this 
country. The amount of discretionary power entrusted 
to the local members of a given trade, would, unless sub- 
jected to proper supervision by a central administration, 
tend to favour the influence of individual or corporate 
interests, to the prejudice of national ones. Nor could 
we hope to establish in this manner, still less to maintain 
at all times throughout the country, that uniformity of 
standard for each class of industrial certificates and 
diplomas, which could alone entitle them to fuU 
confidence, and secure their full practical value. 
I am the more inclined to lay some stress on this con- 
sideration, because the multiplied examinations for 
general purposes, now overlapping each other in this 
country, display an uncertainty of standard, and alto- 
gether a want of systematic and singleminded organisa- 
tion, which might have very inconvenient results in the 
case of technical examinations. What, indeed, I most 
fear, is the impulsive and disjointed manner in which 
matters of this kind are treated. For nearly twenty 
years I have seen the best friends of our industrial pros- 
perity, those who knew and appreciated the exertions of 
foreign nations, striving in vain to draw public attention 
to the rapid progress made in the race of technical im- 
provement by our continental rivals. They have been 
all the while pulling hard, whilst we have been pulling 



easy. The natural result has at length become too 
manifest to be gainsaid. Within six months public 
opinion has veered round ; everyone now calls out for 
science whether or not he understands what science 
actually is ; everyone declares that to provide technical 
instruction is " the thing to do," and proclaims his 
patriotic readiness to lend a hand. The consequence 
will be that we shall soon have technical institutions 
springing up in all directions ; some not worth the 
ground they occupy, or located just where they are not 
wanted ; others susceptible of being provisionally very 
usefiil for the sake of experiment, but which will after- 
wards only be in the way. Then, again, technical scions 
will be incongruously grafted on to existing educational 
stocks of the wrong sort for receiving them. Of course, 
everyone will try to convince himself and others that 
the thing which suita his own purpose best, is just what 
the nation stands in particular need of. Amid this con- 
fusion, a most favourable juncture for establishing our 
technical industry on a regular educational basis, worthy 
of our legitimate ambition, might soon bo lost, unless the 
government, encouraged by the approaching conference, 
were to adopt prompt measures for securing public con- 
fidence, and for taking the lead of the movement. — I am, 
&c., T. TwmiNO. 
Twickenham, 6th Jan., 1868. 



Eecent International Monetary Conperbncbs. — 
Sir, — The Vice-President of the Board of Trade, in the 
recent brief session of Parliament, answered a question 
put to him by Mr. Ewart respecting these conferences. 
He gave, however, small encouragement to the expecta- 
tion entertained in certain quarters that the public might 
have timely opportunity of profiting by the reports from 
the delegates appointed by our Government. It appears, 
from the report of what was said at the conference of 
July last, that the various nations have been requested 
to signify by the 15th proximo if they wUl consent to 
place their monetary systems upon the plan of unification 
contemplated by that conference. A further conference 
will then probably be arranged. We are usually told, 
in England, that public opinion must take the lead in 
this matter. If it is to be consulted at all, the issue of 
at least a preliminary report before now might have been 
expected. In its absence, information from foreign 
countries moving more actively in the matter is 
doubly welcome. The first instalment of it which 
reaches us is a very elaborate, although somewhat dis- 
cursive, report addressed to the American Department 
of State by Mr. S. B. Euggles, delegate from the United 
States. Mr. Baggies recapitulates the general features 
of the plan agreed to by the conference. (1.) A single 
standard of gold exclusively. (2.) Coins of equal weight 
and diameter. (3.) Coins of equal quality, nine-tenths 
fine. (4.) The weight of the present five-franc gold 
piece, 1612-90 milligrammes, to be the unit, with its 
multiples. (5.) The coins of each nation to continue to 
bear the names and emblems preferred by each, but to 
be legal tenders, public and private, in all. A marked 
prominence is given in the report to the opinions upon 
this scheme held by the Hon. John Sherman, Chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the Senate. This gentle- 
man paid a visit to England last year, accompanied by 
Mr. Kasson, a distinguished member of the House of 
Representatives. We have an agreeable recollection of 
their conversation on the principles of international 
coinage and how they might practically promote the 
good of this country and of America. Mr. Sherman 
has given expression to his matured views in a letter 
addressed to Mr. Ruggles. This was communicated to 
the Committee on Weights, Measures, and Money which 
met in Paris in May, 1867. He there remarks : — " The 
treaty of Dec. 23, 1866, between France, Italy, Belgium, 
and Switzerland, and the probable acquiescence in that 
treaty by Prussia, has laid the foundation for suti a 
standard {i.e., a uniform standard of value and exchange). 
If Great Britain will reduce the value of her sovereign 
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twopence, and the United States will reduce the value of 
her dollar something over three cents, we then have a 
coinage in the franc, dollar, and sovereign easily com- 
puted, and which will readily pass in aU countries, the 
dollar as five francs and the sovereign as twenty-five 
francs. This will put an end to the loss and intricacies 
of exchange and discount. Our gold dollar is certainly 
as good a unit of value as the franc, and so the English 
think of their pound sterling. These coins are now ex- 
changeable only at a considerable loss, and this exchange 
is a profit only to brokers and bankers. Surely each 
commercial nation should be willing to yield a little 
to secure a gold coin of equal value, weight, and 
diameter, from whatever mint it may have issued." 
Mr. Sherman's opinion on the probability of the Con- 
gress of the United States agreeing at an early period to 
reduce the weight and value of the dollar to correspond 
with the present weight and value of the gold five-franc 
piece in France, is that it can readily be fixed by con- 
gress, and he sees no difficulty in the process. He adds, 
" In England, many persons of influence, and different 
chambers of commerce, are earnestly in favour of the 
proposed change in their coinage. The change is so 
slight with them, that an enlightened self-interest will 
soon induce them to make it, especially if we make the 
greater change in our coinage. We shall have some 
difficulty in adjusting existing contracts with the new 
dollar ; but as contracts are now based upon the fluc- 
tuating value of paper money, even the reduced dollar 
in coin will be of more purchasable* value than our 
currency. We can easily adjust the reduction with the 
public creditors in the payment or conversion of their 
securities, while private creditors might be authorised to 
recover upon the old standard. All these are matters of 
detail to which I hope the commission will direct their 
attention." We believe that neither Mr. Sherman nor 
Mr. Kasson would deem it at all necessary to establish a 
scheme of compensation, if so small a difference as that 
involved in making the coinage of Great Britain inter- 
national were in question. But the doctrine of limits in 
questions connected with currency, as indeed with those 
which depend upon social and political economy, comes 
very directly into play when we consider whether a dis- 
panty-table, or tariff of allowance, is at all needful in 
the case of the suggested alteration of the British gold 
coinage to the extent of about 0'825 per cent, only, to 
make it intemational.f A full discussion of this ques- 
ticai would require further explanations. We now restrict 
ourselves to a reference to some points of evidence or 
example. Mr. Euggles states that, in point of fact, no 
practical inconveninnce was experienced from the Act 
of Congress in 1834, which reduced the weight of the 
gold dollar more than 5 per cent. He might, perhaps, 
have added with advantage, an allusion to the same 
having been the experience of Holland, which country, 
in more recent days, viz., in 1860, abolished her double 
standard, and coined a new florin as the basis of her 
exclusive silver standard, containing only 9'450 grammes 
of pure metal, instead of 9'613 grammes as theretofore. 
The intrinsic reduction in Holland thus amounted to 
about 1'7 per cent., or to more than double of what 
would be required from Great Britain if we were to join 
the oonyention of December, 1865. Here, then, we 
have an example of a nation, ranking amongst the 
most honourable in the world in matters financial, 
making this reform even for its own individual re- 
quirements, without having seen the necessity for a 

• In the French version of this letter, the term purchasable is less 
ambiguously expressed, "d'un usage plus cummode." 

f Basing the calculation on the weights given in tlie *' Annuaire 
du Bureau dos Longitudes," I have estimated (in my privately- 
printed pamphlet on " Decimal Coinage in connection with the In- 
ternational Coinage of France and other Countries," London, March, 
1866) that, so far as we are concerned, if the weight of pure gold in 
the sovereign were reduced from 7*318444 to 7"258061 grammes, i.e., 
by about '00825 of £1, say 8i mils, or thousandth parts, or a fraction 
under two-pence in the pouDd, aa intenutiooal coinage would be at 
once created. 



tariff.* But the alteration to be required in America 
is much more important than in Great Britain, being 
more than four times as great. Mr. Euggjes defines 
it as follows: — "The weight of the pre»5nt gold 
dollar of the United States is 1671*50 milligrams. 
The value of the excess over the five-franc gold piece 
(58-60 milligrams) slightly exceeds 3i cents. To 
encourage the reduction of the United States' half- 
eagle, and of the British sovereign, to the value 
and weight of 25 francs, the Conference unani- 
mously recommended the issue of a- new coin, of that 
weight and value, by France, and the other gold-coining 
nations. The reduction in value of the half-eagle would 
slightly exceed 17j cents. ; in the sovereign, 4 cents." 
Mr. Euggles remarks to his Government that the aggre- 
gate population of the countries, European and American, 
which appeared by their delegates in the conference of 
July, 1867, is 320 millions; that the population of the 
dependencies of these nations in Asia is estimated at 190 
millions. He remarks, that "there wore no separate 
delegates from any portion of the West or the East 
Indies, not even from Australia, which had been sepa- 
rately and conspicuously represented in the International 
Statistical Coogrese at London in 1860, and which still 
plays a part so important in f«mi8hing gold to British 
India, and other Oriental countries ; ajid that it is indeed 
specially noticeable in the reported discussions of the 
conference, how little account was made of that populous 
quarter of the globe (India and the East geners^ly) ia 
estimating the world-wide advantages of a common 
money." This observation is very just. I have long 
entertained the same opinion, and have availed myself 
of every occasion in my power to enforce it. A French 
Government Commission met in April last, before the 
Monetary Conference, to study the question of the single 
and double monetary standards. This Commission ex- 
pressed to me, through their secretary, the Marquis de 
Laizer, their gratification at being furnished with a brief 
memorandum ( which has been added to their ^rocts verbal), 
as to the great interest which India will by-and-bye take 
in international coinage, owing to its certain ultimate, 
although gradual, adoption of a gold standard. This 
question will doubtless be touched upon in a fuller and 
more able way by a late Master of the Mint, Colonel 
Smith, who has a report in hand, which may shortly 
appear, with fresh deteils on these points. Reverting to 
Mr. Euggles's report, he remarks that the omission of 
direct representation of the Eastern world has become 
more worthy of remark, from the circumstance that in- 
formation (and let us hope it is well authenticated) 
" reached Paris soon after the adjournment of the con- 
ference, that measures were in actual progress at Pekin 
for striking, for the use of the immense population of 
China, coins of the weight and value respectively of 20 
francs, of 5 francs, and of 1 franc, bearing on their face 
the head of the Chinese Emperor, thereby assimilating 
the money of the Celestial Empire to that of Europe." 
The passages in which Mr. Euggles refers to the interest 
taken in international coinage by other countries in 
America besides his own, are extremely interesting, and 
full of information. Space will only admit of the quota- 
tion of a few paragraphs. 1. As to Canada: — "The 
British colonies in Continental North America, recently 
consolidated by imperial authority in the ' dominion ' of 
Canada, were represented in the conference only as 
a pait of the British Empire by the delegates 
from the United Kingdom. That young but rising 
power, though remaining in form a colonial dependency, 



• The Greelts, in tlieir provisions for joining the Monetary Con- 
vention of December, 1865, have provided {by Article 20 of the Law 
of 10th April, 1867) Ihat treasury and private debts shall be reckoned 
upon the basis of the new drachma, of which 89 parts, orleptas, equal 
one old drachma, so that 100 old drachmas =^ 80 new. And salaries, 
pensions, taxes, fines, fixed according to existing laws, are to be con- 
verted in the proportion of 100 old drachmas for 90 new, or a reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent. The government of Greece has doubtless acted 
judiciously in this tarification, relating as it does to so large a 
differetioe of value between old and new currency. 
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now possesses, under the 91st section of the Act of the 
Imperial Parliament of the 29th MarA, 1867, the ' sove- 
reign and exclusive legislative authority' to regulate its 
own currency and coin, already much assimilated to the 
decimal system of the United States. The deep interest 
in the success of the pending measure of unification mani- 
fe8te<J by M. Bouchette and other intelligent Canadian 
officials, who were at Paris to superintend the exhibition 
oftheproductsof their country, affords grounds for believ- 
ing that the general conclusions of the basis now proposed 
by the Conference will command the ready assent and 
co-operation of that active and interesting portion of the 
North American Continent." 2. As to the nations of 
Central and South America : — " This long array of states, 
of Spanish or Portuguese origin, and embracing in the 
aggregate a population of more than thirty millions of 
inhabitants, ought," Mr. Ruggles thinks, to be invited 
to the proposed plan of monetary unification, " in the 
hope that the whole of the Western hemisphere may be 
brought into line in this onward march of modern 
civilisation." He does not consider that there is any 
such diversity in the coinages of these nations and those 
of Europe or the United States, as to render the task of 
their unification seriously difficult. " The full and perfect 
measure of Hispano-American unification would be at- 
tained by increasing the weight of all the doubloons 
(of New Granada, Chili, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, &c.), 
to one hundred francs, which would render them at once 
equal to the double eagle, or twenty dollars, of the 
United States, or to four British sovereigns (when re- 
duced as now proposed), and current without recoinage, 
brokerage, or other impediment, throughout the world. 
This enlarged doubloon, divided into halves and quarters, 
would supply for the people of Spanish America one con- 
venient coin equivalent to fifty francs, or an eagle of the 
United States, or two British sovereigns ; and another 
coin, equivalent to twenty-five francs, or a United States 
half eagle, or one British sovereign. Mexico has 
already a gold coin of twenty pesos, finely executed, 
and Peru has a gold piece of twenty soles, each of them 
being^ nearly equivalent to the double eagle. The 
mibreis of Brazil, now worth 10-85 dols., would probably 
be conformed to the plan proposed for Portugal, the parent 
country, by the Count d'Avila, her experienced and able 
delegate in the Conference, by the issue of a gold coin 
equivalent to twenty-five francs, with such subdivisions 
and multiples as convenience may require." We are 
inclined to hope that such paragraphs as these will prove 
refreshing to the spirits of those who may object to our 
country, or the Teutonic, as distinguished from the Latin 
races, adopting the principles of the Convention of De- 
cember, 1865. Nothing can more clearly prove that the 
sovereign, or twenty-fivc-franc piece, has as great a 
part, or even a greater, to play in it, as the Napoleon 
or 20-franc piece. This was to a great extent illustrated 
by the diagram of international coinage included in my 
letter to you of the 27th December last {vide Journal, 
page 101). In an able article on German '-Coinage 
Eeform," which has just been contributed by Mr. A. 
Lammers, of Bremen, to the Preussischc Jahrbiicher, that 
author very truly states : — " Der sovereign ist in alien 
fiinf Wolttheilen bekannt, der Napoleon nur in Europa," 
and there is little doubt that many " notions," upon this 
text of the wider diffusion of the sovereign than the 
napoleon, will be worked out in the essays we may expect 
to see forthcoming next spring under the stimulus of the 
prize of 50 Fredericks d'or, or 2831 Prussian current 
thalers, which the Permanent Committee of the Commer- 
cial Assembly at Berlin have offered upon the question, 
"■Welche Vorbereitungen und Uebergangsmassregeln 
Bind anzurathen, und welche gesotzlichen Vorschriften 
Bind in Bezug auf die Erfiillung bostehender Zah- 
lungsverbindlichkeiken zu erlassen, wenn in einem Lande, 
WO auf Basis der Silberwahrung solide Miinzrustande 
be8tehen,_die Einfiihrung der alleinigen Goldwahrung 
beabsichtigt wird." I extract this announcement from 
the Bnmer Handehblatt, of 28th December ult., and it is 



signed by Messrs. Liebermann and Von Sybel, but I 
notice, in an article by M. Kipud, in La France of 20th 
December, that the preparation of the programme and 
conditions of the prize have proceeded from the pen of 
M. Soetbeer, of Hamburg, a high authority on such 
subjects. M. Rigaud, in commenting on this prize 
offered for this best essay on the means for a country 
like Germany to adopt in the transition period from one 
standard (silver) to another (gold), aptly observes that 
in Germany the movement in favour of international 
coinage is more marked than in England, but the 
obstacles to it are greater. " Elle imprimait naguere 
sur ses thalers que la monnaie etait la benediction du 
mineur national ; et olle salt maintenant que I'or est le 
veritable metal de la monnaie intcrnationale, suivant les 
votes de la conference de Paris." Many passages in 
Mr. Euggles's report give an effectual answer to those 
who see nothing in these monetary conferences but an 
attempt on the part of France to spread the system of 
franc-reckoning. Mr, Kugglcs, on the contrary, as a 
zealous American citizen, sees in these conferences a 
chance, if not for the world-wide, at least for the con- 
tinent-wide (North and South American at least) soli- 
darity of the dollar. He gives, however, just and un- 
qualified praise to what we may term the cosmopolitan 
spirit, as well as the eminent judgment and dignity with 
which the meetings of the conference were presided 
over, and " at which no proposition was made to abandon 
the use in any way of the word dollar, sovereign, thaler, 
florin, rouble, or any local denomination of money, or 
in any way to substitute the word franc for any or either 
of them." I propose in my next letter to enter more 
fully, from an English point of view, on those portions of 
Mr. Euggles's report which refer particularly to the 
recommendations of the conference in respect of the 
sovereign. In the meanwhile, if the space at your com- 
mand will admit of its insertion, I enclose, as an appendix 
to the present letter, a paper of my own, privately 
printed nearly two years ago, giving the details of a 
plan by which the British coinage, for denominations 
below the sovereign, might easily and eS'ectually be 
decimalised as well as rendered at one and the same time 
international {vide appendix). If England were to 
resolve to entertain a proposal to join the convention of 
December, 1865, in the way Austria has done (and in 
writing this I have before me a copy of the preliminary 
convention between that country and France), it would 
not be at all necessary to proceed further than those parts 
of the convention which relate to gold coin, with the addi- 
tion of the sovereign and half-sovereign. The silver token 
coins need not necessarily be included, although there 
would be no inconvenience, but the contrary, if these were 
also assimilated by the adoption, after a short period of 
notice, of a thoroughly practical method of decimalising 
the pound sterling into florins and mils, assimilating the 
new coins of account and of circulation, and preserving 
all the advantages of the present binary division, whilst 
the poor would have the further benefit of 1,000 new 
farthings or mils to the pound, instead of the present 
960 farthings. Decimalisation is, obviously, the com- 
plement of internationalisation in coinage. A practical 
English statesman, who has held high office, is of 
opinion that the two are worth attempting together. 
They may, of course, be carried out separately, but I 
think that even if the international plan were first 
entertained as a question of the day, • — pressed 
on our consideration by the nations most advanced in 
civilization — it is also expedient and prudent, as well as 
subservient to the educational improvement of thia 
country, to prepare a decimal system for our adoption, 
if not consentaneously, at any rate a little later. — I am, 
&e., FUEDERICK Hendriks. 
Kensington, January 6, 1868. 

Appendix. 
Oh the Present Position of the Decimal System of Coinage 
in England, and the favourable opportunity which now 
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presents itself for carrying into effect a practical scheme 
for Decimalizing the Found below the Florin^ and at the 
same time making our Coinage really internationaL 

The decimal coinage question has now been nearly half-a-century 
before Parliament and under jiublic discussion. The interest at one 
time actively taken in it has now somewhat waned, but will not the 
less certainly revive. All ■who are interested in the international 
as well as domestic advantages to be gained by the projected de- 
cimalisation of our coins of circulation and of account, are na- 
turally surprised that, after so much debate and criticism upon the 
alleged, but unproved, difficulties of carrying out a scheme which 
has only been partially been put into execution by the coinage of 
florins, and after the large collection of evidence from persons whom 
the Government invited to give their opinions fur and against the 
suggested reform, Ministers sliould, one after the other, hesitate to 
take the required responsibility of carrying out a plan so highly 
approved by large majorities in Parliament ; and that the repeated 
plea of want of full information sliould be urged for further adjourn- 
ment of any positive action in it. 

One of the Royal Commissioners on decimal coinage is reported 
as having stated to the House of Commons that he did nwt believe 
the working-classes would adopt the decimal system. This is pro- 
bably an entire misai)preliension, both of the intelligence generally, 
and arithmetical quickness specially, of our working-classes. If, 
however, the meaning be that the public should be entirely quiescent 
in the matter until the working-classes, as a body, initiate an agita- 
tion for the alteration of our coinage, they may indeed be destined to 
wait until the Greek Kalends ! There is, notwithstanding, and for- 
tunately too, for the movement, in its favour a large section of the 
working-classes of a Iiigher grade — scientific, commercial, educational, 
professional— who would gladly adopt a complete system for deci- 
malising the coinage, if it can be framed in such a way as not ma- 
terially and violently to disturb the existing admitted conveniences, 
in some respects, of our present system. 

"With energy enough to distinguish us pre-eminently amongst 
nations as a people of action, our want of adaptability in matters of 
this kind is also somewhat notorious. A Minister of Finance in 
Belgium truly said that monetary questions remain for ever obscure 
to the million {pour la foule) in spite of the real social importance 
they possess. Foreign statesmen, on such grounds, consider it a 
duty to lead the way in any useful measure connected with standards 
and systems of currency a):d metallic circulation, rather tlian to leave 
the waiting public to take the responisbility of the initiative. 

It is unfortunate that, by the death of the Prince Consort, we have 
in England sustained the loss of a personage who, by bis high in- 
fluence and sympathies for social improvement, would have ma- 
terially aided this very question of decimal coinage in its gradual, 
but certain, approach to a complete system. In the last address 
made by the Prince to a large public assemblage— we refer to his 
inaugural address to the International Statistical Congress wliicli 
met in London in July, 1860— bespoke with force and emi-hasis upon 
the difficulties and impediments arising from the different weights, 
measures, and currencies of Europe, and at the same time (most 
wisely, as it appeared to us) reccommended the retention of the 
pound as the largest (and therefore the most convenient) unit, and 
as offering with its tenth part, the florin, great advantages, parti- 
cularly if further subdivided. 

The recent monetary convention entered into by France, Italy, 
Belgium, Switzei land, Greece, and the Papal States, and to which 
Austria is about tu add her adhesion, is very deserving of public 
attention in England, and opens a means which the first Ministry 
firmly established in Parliamentary majorities ought to avail itself 
of, to introduce a measure for decin)alising the lower denominations 
of the coinage below tlic florin. And the opportunity would be an 
excellent one, for, at the same time (in the way already pointed out), 
rendering our coinage international in connection with the countries 
which have joined the convention, and the other countries which are 
certain, at no distant date, to give in their adhesion to it. 

It is proposed, in this concluding section of our remarks, to give 
(1) a brief memorandum as to the various occasions when the question 
has been considered by Parliament and Ministers, Ac, with the 
result; and then (2) to offer a sketch of a simple plan to avoid 
almost every difficulty which has been ever urged— with any reason- 
able foundation — against the entire and easy decimalization of the 
pound sterling below the florin. 

(1). Brief Mbmobandum OF THE Parliamextauy AND PauLic History 

OF THE PrOGBKSS OF DtiClMALIZATION OF THK POUND STERLING.* 



1824. — Sir John Wrottesley 
moves, in the House of Commons, 
for enquiry as to the possibility 
of a decimal subdivision of the 
pound sterling into double shil- 
lings (i.e., what were subsequently 
called florins) and into farthings 
of 1,000 (i.e., into what are now 
proposed to be called mils) insteail 
of 960 to the pound. 

1841. — The Astronomer Royal 
(Airy) and seven other eminent 



^^su?^— Motion opposed by the 
Government on the plea of in- 
convenience in carrying it out. 
Advantages of the plan never- 
theless admitted. Motion with- 
drawn, on the Government giving 
a pledge (carried out in 1826) 
that the currency of Ireland 
should be assimilated with that 
of England. 

Result. — Attention of the public 
much directed to the subject. 



* In drawing up this precis we have availed ourselves to some 
extent, as far as dates are concerned, of the particulars given in the 
Parliamentary Report of the Decimal Commission of 185Y. Our 
limits, of course, compel a very abridged statement. 



scientific men appointed Commis- 
sioners for a restoration of the 
standards of weights and measures 
destroyed at the fire which burnt 
down the Houses of Parliament. 
They report unreservedly in 
favour of a decimal subdivision 
of the pound sterling, and upon 
the facility of interposing be- 
tween the pound and the shilling 
a new coin equivalent to two 
shillings, to be called by a dis- 
tinctive name, and of considering 
the farthing, now passing as the 
5,^yth part of a pound, as the 
To'ooth part of that unit, of estab- 
lishing a coin of value equal to 
yj^oth part of the pound, and of 
circulating besides these principal 
members of a decimal coinage 
other coins of values bearing a 
simple relation to them, includ- 
ing coins of the same value as 
the present shilling and sixpence. 
1843.— A second commission, 
consisting of the same commis- 
sioners as the commission of 1841 , 
with a few additional scientific 
men appointed for the same pur- 
pose. 



184Y.— SirJohnBowring,M.P., 
moves for an address to the Crown 
in favour of the coinage of silver 
pieces of one-tenth and one- 
hundredth of the pound. 



1853. March. — The commis- 
sioners appointed in 1843 wrote 
to Mr. Gladstone, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, strongly urging 
the Government to issue coi>per 
coins related to the millennial 
subdivision of the pound sterling, 
and of the value of toou^h, 
^^j>__th, and ToViith of a pound 
(differing little from the farthing, 
the half-penny, and the penny), 
might be extensively used by the 
public without present incon- 
venience, while the inscription of 
their values, as estimated in the 
decimal scale, would afford the 
means of shortly introducing that 
scale throughout the entire sys- 
tem. 

1853. April. — A select com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into 
the practicability and advantages 
or otherwise of a decimal system 
of coinage, 

August, 1853.— Committee re- 
port to House of Commons. The 
pound sterling recommended as 
the unit of the new system of 
coinage, '* Considering that the 
pound is the present standard, 
and therefore associated with all 
our ideas of money value, and 
that it is the basis on which all 
our exchange operations willi the 
whole world rest, any alteration 
of it would lead to infinite com- 
plication and embarrassment in 
our commercial dealings ; in 
addition to which its retention 
would afford the means of intro- 
ducing the decimal system with 
the minimum of change." The 
Committee *' having well weighed 
the comparative merits of the 
existing system of coinage and 
the decimal system, and the 
obstacles which must necessarily 
be met with in passing from one 
to the other, desire to repeat their 
decided opinion of the superior 
advantages of the decimal sys- 
tem, and to record their convic- 
tion that the obstacles referred to 
are not of a nature to create any 
doubt of the expediency of intro- 



ResuU. — This commission pro- 
posed that the recommendations 
of the committee of 1841 should 
be carried out. The Government 
took no steps, and the matter re- 
mained in abeyance until 1847, 
when Sir John Bowring brought 
it again befo;'e the House of 
Commons. 

Remit.— The Government con- 
sidered that the first step in the 
decimal system should be to es- 
tablish a coin equal to one-tenth 
of a pound. This was the origin 
of the modem English florin, 
stamped *' One-tenth of a Pound," 
the mintage of which was imme- 
diately sanctioned. 

Result. — Mr. Gladstone (in 
April, 1853) declines, on the part 
of the Government, to make any 
change with respect to the copper 
coinage, and declares that the 
altering the value of those par- 
ticular coins, which are in point 
of fact the measures of value and 
the basis of the idea of value of 
the mass of the people, was a 
very serious matter indeed, and 
one which ought not to be un- 
dertaken on any mere abstract 
opinions and considerations with- 
out fully ascertaining that the 
ground under foot was secure, 
but that the Government would" 
agree to the appointment of a 
select committee to inquire into 
the subject. 

Result. — The twenty-five wit- 
nesses examined were unanimous 
in recommending a decimal coin- 
age, and, in fact, with one 
exception, supported the pound 
and mil scheme. 

Result. — In consequence of the 
report of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee being unhesitatingly in 
favour of an almost immediate 
carrying out of the details of the 
decimal system to the coinage 
beb)W the florin, the matter im- 
mediately attracted very great 
public attention, and many were 
the discussions which ensued ; 
particularly as rival plans for 
discontinuing the pound as the 
future unit were zealously put 
forward by their advocates. The 
farthing, half-penny, penny, ten- 
pence, twenty-pence, four shil- 
lings, eight shillings, crown, ten 
shillings, guinea, were all sug- 
gested as better bases than the 
pound sterling in a decimal sys- 
tem. The penny, half-penny, 
farthing, and ten-penny schemes, 
were the best sai)ported of these 
opposition methods, but all four 
Of these fail by disturbing the 
pound sterling to an impracticable 
extent, as tliey make the pound 
equal to £1 Os lOtl. 
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ducinir that system as soon as the 
requisite preparations shall hare 
been made for the purpose by 
means of cautious but decisive 
action on the part of the Govern- 
ment." 

June, 1854. — An association, 
called the Decimal Association, 
was formed, liaTing for its chief 
object the establishment of the 
decimal system in coins of account 
and circulation based upon the 
pound and mil scheme. The 
chairman of this association, the 
late Sir Wm. Brown, M.P., had 
previously, in a letter dated Rich- 
mond-hill, near Liverpool, 13th 
December, 1853, addressed to Mr. 
Francis Shand, President of the 
LiveriK)Ol Chamber of Commerce, 
given an excellent epitome of 
the leading results of the scien- 
tific and practical evidence printed 
in the report of the Parlia:iientary 
Committee. We regret that our 
space is insufficient to admit of 
the letter being reprinted in full. 
Two or three paragraphs as to the 
ability of the poorer classes to 
comprehend the advantages of 
the system, are however so appo- 
site that we are tempted to extract 
them. "The DnKe ofl.elnster 
gave us information, ttiat when 
thjB Irish currency was ciiAag>«d 
from I3d. Irish to 12d. English. It 
WM soon understood by the poor, 
aad no difficulty arose with 
them." "I am quite sure that 
the intelligence and aptitude of 
the labouring classes, readily to 
comprehend and understand any 
change in the value of our coin 
imd its advantages, are not suffi- 
ciently appreciated." "Dr. Bow- 
ring* says that his Chinese ser- 
vant, and a Chinese boy in his 
service, by tlie use of decimals, 
were rapid and accurate calcula- 
tors. He never knew them to 
make a mistake ; they were an 
over-match for him in the use of 
figures, and he never met a 
Chinaman who had not these ad- 
vantages." 

A most infinential meeting was 
shortly afterwards held at Liver- 
pool. The opinion of the leading 
merchants of that city was ex- 
pressed in the resolution " that as 
the decimal system of money 
and accounts affords great facility . 
and is more clear, simple, and cor- 
rect than that at present in use 
in this country, it is of great im- 
portance to the interests of trade 
and commerce that it should be 
adopted." 

The Council of the Decimal 
Association, whose head quarters 
were in London, included Lord 
Stanley, Professor de Morgan, 
Mr. Crawford, M.P., the late Dean 
of Ely, and many other distin- 
guished men. The Council were 
untiring in their exertions in dis- 



RemU.~~ThQ labours of the 
Decimal Association were very 
successful in securing favour from 
the mercantile and scientific com- 
munities for the immediate intro- 
duction of the pound and mil 
scheme. But, although they 
waited, with very influential 
deputations, on the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Mr. Gladstone), 
and on the Premier (Lord Pal- 
merston), they obtained but 
scanty sympathy from them, and 
but little more from the Board of 
Trade. The following extracts 
from Mr. Gladstone's remarks in 
reply to one of these deputations 
will show the disposition of min- 
isters to adjourn the matter in- 
definitely. The right hon. gen- 
tleman remarked — " It is true 
that those people who have studied 
and paid attention to the question 
of a decimal coinage are unani- 
mous in recommending it on ac- 
count of the many advantages it 
possesses over all other systems. 
Now the people who have so 
studied the question are gentle- 
men who have been more or less 
actively engaged in commercial 
pursuits ; but the public at large 
do not seem to be acquainted 
with it. It is, as you are aware, 
the enormous mnsses of the com- 
munity who have immense busi- 
ness to transact that must guide 
the Government in the matter. 
They are attached to the present 
arrangement of the currency, as 
it admits of the different systems 
of divisors, and is the basis of all 
their notions of value." 

" It has also many facilities of 
division which you must lose if 
you abandon it. It is impossible 
for you not to be struck with 
this— an advantage which takes 
its origin from the number of 
factors which a combination of 
the decimal with the duodecimals 
give rife to. With the Govern- 
ment it is impossible not to be so 
struck.f Again, it is so wound 
up with the habits of the people 
that it would not be advisable to 
have recourse to any change in it, 
unless we had clear evidence that 
it was one the people themselves 
required and understood. . . . 
I frankly own 1 am by no means 
convinced that you can get rid 
of the penny. . . I would only 
ask you, are the people prepared 
for the change ? All I can say is, 
that I cannot take any decisive 
step until we are satisfied that the 
subject has been thoroughly 
sifted, and is well understood by 
the public." 



» Now Sir John Bowring— this gentleman has most "consistently 
^id ably advocated the decimal system in his work on the subject, as 
well as in Parliament, and at many meetings of scientific bodies. 
His unwearied exertions deserve the gratitude of the public. The 
same may be said as to Professor de Morgan and the late Sir W. 
Brown, M.P. 

t There is nothing very novel in this to strike any one. All the 
nations, exc«pt Great Britain, which in ancient days had vigesimal 
and duodecimal notation in their currency of account have since 
given it up. Cuthbert Tonsfall, then Bishop elect of London, 
printed, in 1522, his learned and elegant treatise on Arithmetic in 
which he remarked upon the widely-spread custom of keeping accounts 
in twenties and twelves as subdivisions of the nominal pound and 
shilling. We quote from page 272 of the Paris edition of 1529 of the 
Bishop's " Ars supputandi. " Nunc setate nostra apud singulas penfe 
nationes aurei pro regum ant principium arbitrio varium habent pre- 
cium; sic librae, sic solidi, ut nunc sunt vocabula ; magnam pro 
regionibus diversitatem habent. Cseterum iliud mirum vedetur • 
quomodo in tanta librarum et solidorum jestimationis differentia pro 
suo cujusque regionis more, multse tamen nationis consentiunt ■ ut 
Tulgan Imgua solidum vocent, quod denariolos duodecim vulgares 
complectitur, libram quod solidos viginti." 



tributing many thousands of pam- 
phlets on the decimal question, 
and in stimulating the scientific 
societies of London to receive 
papers and encourage discussion 
on the advantages of the comple- 
tion of the decimal coinage from 
the florin downward. 

June, 1865.— The late Sir Wil- 
liam Brown moved three resolu- 
tions in the Hi>use of Commons; — 

1. *' That in the opinion of this 
House, tlie initiation of the deci- 
mal system by the issue of the 
florin has been eminently suc- 
cessful and satisfactory. 

2. " That a further extension 
of the system will be of public 
advantage. 

3. *' That an humble address be 
presented to Her Majesty, pray- 
ing that she will be graciously 
pleased to complete the decimal 
scale, with the pound and florin, 
as suggested by two commissions 
and a committee of the House of 
Commons, by authorising the 
issue of silver coins to represent 
the value of the one-hundredth 
part of a pound, and copper coins 
to represent the one -thousandth 
liart of a pound, to be called cents 
and mils respectively, or to bear 
such other names as to Her 
Majesty may seem advisable." 

1«56.— The Decimal Associa- 
tion immediately set themselves 
to work to improve the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the obviously 
great success of the resolutions 
moved in the House of Commons 
by their Cliairmau, Further 
interviews took place with the 
Premier and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

The City of London presented 
to the House ot Commons a roost 
influentiaily signed petition from 
its chief citizens and their em- 
ployes, praying that the needful 
measures should be taken to pre- 
pare the way for the introduction 
of a decimal system of coinage 
and accounts. In this petition it 
was also averred that any other 
mode of decimalizing our cur- 
rency than from the pound down- 
ward is altogether impracticable 
—that the pound constitutes an 
English national fixed idea of 
value and position, and is asso- 
ciated with every existing con- 
tract, and every comparison of 
past revenue, expenditure and 
price, and must be retained. 

Pelitions were also prepared, 
under the auspices of the Decimal 
Association, for presentation by 



Rfsult.— The first of the resolu- 
tions proposed by Mr. W. Brown, 
M.P., was carried in the House 
of Commons by a majority of 136 
to 36. The second resolution was 
carried without a division. The 
third resolution was withdrawn. 
The Government still maintained 
the policy of more delay and more 
inquiry, and (as stated by the 
Decimal Coinage Commissioners 
in commenting on this debate) 
urged that it was inexpedient to 
make a change which would so 
deeply afi'ect the interests of the 
poorer classes* without much 
more investigation than had yet . 
been given to it, and gave an 
assurance that the subject should 
receive the most careful consider- 
ation possible.f 



Rtmlt.^^ Royal Commission, 
CMislstlng of the late Lord Mont- 
eagle, Lord Overstone, and Mr, 
J. G. Hubbard, M.P., was ap- 
pointed on the 1st November, 
1856, for considering how far it 
may he practicable and advisable 
to introduce the principle of 
decimal division into the coinage 
of the United Kingdom.^ 

These Commissioners there- 
upon applied themselves to the 
task of collecting fresh evidence 
from witnesses, and to the pre- 
paration of a series of questions 
addressed to Her Majesty's Min- 
isters or Consular officers in 
foreign countries where a decimal 
coinage had beenintroduced,with 
the view of collecting information 
on the previous state of the coin- 
age, the reasons which led to the 
introduction of the decimal coin- 
age, the difficulties which had 
been found to attend the change, 
the extent to which the decimal 
coinage had been brought into 
practical use, and the result how 
far satisfactory or otherwise. 

A preliminary report was made 
in April, 1857, by the three Com- 
missioners, and a final report two 
years later, in April, 1859, by two 



* It is truly amusing to note the cuckoo-cry (so oft repeated In 
this decimal question) of the difficulties which the poorer (!) classes 
will have to comprehend that the pound sterling will in future divide 
decimally into 1,000 mils or new farthings instead of the present 960 
farthings, and that the 4-miI or new penny-piece will in future be as 
useful to them as the deeply-to-be-regretted, never-to-be-forgotten, 
present or old penny of 4 larthiags. The fact is that Ministers have 
hitherto been always anxious to shift the burden and responsibility 
of carrying out the change on the shoulders of some future ministry. 
But Mr. Gladstone rather upset his argument (in the remarks by 
him we have above quoted) when he separated the unanimity of the 
commercial and studious people, who approved the decimal plan, 
from the " enormous masses of the community who have immense 
business to transact, and who are to be the Government guides in the 
matter." The poorer classes are of course the masses, but where is 
their immense business to suffer from the change? 

+ This kind of assurance has been the courteous but really unsym 
pathetic reply of Ministers to all the deputations on tlie subject at 
which the writer has been present. Anything of the kind is sure to 
be looked upon in Ministerial halls as a crotchet, until it becomes a 
success. 

X This reference to consider the practicability and advisability of 
introducing the principle of decimal divi>ion inro the coinage, is, to 
our mind, quite inexplicable. If literally construoil, it shows entire 
forgetfulness of the introduction of the principle, avowedly and dis- 
tinctly, nine years before, when, with the approbation of the Crown 
and Pariiament, the florin, or tenth of the pound, was authorised. 
The seven million florin pieces which had been coined from 1849 to 
1856, were so many material protests to the inaccuracy of th^ terms 
of this commission. 
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schoolmasters and teachers, and ofthe Commissioners, Lord Over- 
hy operatives, setting- forth the stone and Mr.Hubbard, the Chair- 
educational advantaj^es of the man of the Commission (the late 
proposed change. Lord Monteagle) having resigned 

la the iQtervening period. 

The final Report of the Royal Commissioners, dated 5th April, 
1859, includes twelve resolutions, nearly all of a most discouraging 
character, and adapted to aid any present or future minister who 
may desire to postpone the further decimalization of the-pound ster- 
ling, during at least the lifetime of the present generation. 

During the nearly nine years which have passed since April, 
1859, when the Report of the Commissioners was made, the " rest 
and be thankful tone" of its resolutions appears to have been 
sufficiently powerful to deaden any farther active agitation for a 
decimalization of the pound from the florin downward. Of the 
twelve resolutions of the two Royal Commissioners there are only 
two which are really well-founded. The remaining ten are mistaken 
conclusions, drawn from imperfect premises. The two in which we 
concur are. No. 5, affirming that the pound and mil scheme is the 
only form in which there would be reasonable probability of 
sufficient support to introduce the decimal principle further into our 
coinage, and No. 7, which points out the superiority of the present 
system of coinage for the reckonings of the shop and market, in its 
more convenient divisibility of the factors 4, 12, and 20, as compared 
with 10, and the facility for a successive division by 2, that is, for 
repeated halving. 

We have always been under the impression that the Committee 
which reported to the House of Commons, in August, 1853, and re- 
commended the withdrawal of the half-crown, the three-penny and 
four-penny pieces, and the introduction of copper coins of one, two, 
and iivo mils, and of silver coins of ten and twenty mils, might have 
made a better choice as regards some of the new coins to be intro- 
duced.* Their proposition iu favour of the retention of the shilling 
as 50 mils, and of the sixpence as 26 mils exactly, has been 
popularized Into an indispensable part of the decimal scheme. This 
policy of conciliation by promising to retain all our present silver 
coins so far down as the sixpence inclusive, has indeed been a policy 
of weakness, as it lias opened up a way of attack by the enemies of 
the whole scheme. 

The cardinal principle that should be strictly adhered to in all 
coins of circulaUon, of a low enough denomination to be mixed up 
with the dally, nay momently, life of the whole community, as, for 
example, is the case with the shilling and its subdivisions, consists 
in such coins being arranged according to a scale that shall admit of 
the following conditions : — (!) Of change being given wholly in 
either of two denominations of the lower sort, so as not to require 
absolutely any mixing up of various sorts of lesser coins ; and (2) 
of change being given by binary steps, i.e., susceptible of successive 
division by 2, which is an advantage pre-eminently attaching to our 
existing system of coinage. 

Such a principle would be entirely lost in the practical working of 
the present shilling and sixpence, in connection with the proposed 
coinage of the lower denominations of 10 and 20 mils in silver, and 
1, 2, and 5 mils in copper. Change for say a shilling, or 50 mils, is 
required. If given in 2-mil pieces it requires 25 of them, a most 
inconveniently large number to count, and leading to loss of time in 
the innumerable small transactions of daily life. In fact, giving 
change for a shilling would always require, as at present, the giver of 
change to oifer one coin of the next denoramatlon (the sixpence) in 
silver, and the remainder in copper pieces of the smallest possible 
number. In perfect coinage this change consists in mixed average 
number (9) of penny and halfpenny pieces. Thus it is obvious that 
change for sixpence in copper f is involved in every normal change 
of shillings as well as sixpences. Here, with 1, 2, or 5-mil pieces, 
there will be a complete break down. Change in 1-mil pieces, or 
new farthings, is out of the question ; in 2-mil pieces, or new half- 
pence, it wonld be iinpossible, as 2 X 12 = 24, or 1 mil wanting. In 
S-niil pieces it is easy, as 5 X 5,= 25. 

But whilst this one way of giving change is the only way which 
would be practicable, it is fraught with intolerable inconvenience. 
In the first place, the change can neither be halved nor quartered at 
all, although the same value ; the sixpence now can be, by recourse 
to only one denomination of lesser coin for the halving, or one or 
two denominations for the quartering. In the second place, what is, 
if possible, a more embarrassing result, would arise. The 5-mil 
piece is the most inconvenient and impracticable copper coin that 
could possibly have been devised for change, as it would be im- 
possible to halve or quarter it, or to split it up at all into any 
fractions except fifths, made up either by 5 small 1-mil pieces, or 
else by two 2-mil pieces and one 1-mil piece. 

It has sometimes been suggested that 5-mil pieces of new coinage, 
and4t 2, and l-mil pieces (to which last three, the pence, halfpence, 
and farthings now current might be declared equal), would answer 
well as Mmnltaneously circulating coins. This would indeed be con- 
fusion worse confounded, as it would much augment the complications 
and mistakes in giving change, besides introducing two coins nearly 



♦ No crowns, half-crowns, or fburpenny pieces have been coined 
recently, the intention being to gradually let them disappear from the 
circulation. The cro^vn is manifestly far too big for modern purses. 
The half-crown, however, has its friends and special uses, and, if the 
multiplication of the number of coins were not an objection, might 
Very well harve been continued with the florin in the new coinage. As 
the eighth of a pound it falls in conveniently not only with the 
duodecimal, but with the decimal scale also. 

t We retain the conventional term coppel" for our new bronze 
coinage. This truism to our English readers Is only a proper ex- 
planation to our foreign readers. 



alike in value. A metallic currency should, in its various denomina- 
tions, be always readily distinguishable, in the night as well as in the 
daytime, by the sense of touch. This alone would be a fatal obj ection 
to 4 and 5-mil pieces in the same circulation, and as to the necessity 
for the two on the score of convenience, we hold that also to be a 
mistake. For example, if at present a "penny farthing" (l|d.) is 
made up of 2 coins, what hardship would there be in the payment of 
5 mils, also requiring two coins, a 4 and a 1-mil piece. 

We may now ask, is no scheme possible, which, whilst it shall' 
preserve intact the vast superiority of the pound and mil over every" 
other plan that has yet been recommended, will, at the same time> 
secure the chief beneflts of the binary division and subdivision of" 
coins to which this country is accustomed ? Our answer to this is, 
that we fully believe such a scheme possible, and that its prompt 
adoption is both expedient and politic. 

In our explanations we shall have to travel a little over the same- 
ground across which our remarks have led us, namely, to enlai^e,, 
by way of more adequate illustration, on what, since the publication 
ofthe report ofthe two Royal Commissioners, has gradually to a 
great extent indoctrinated itself into the public mind, as to the great 
advantage in the small transactions of every-day life, of having coins' 
divisible like the shilling, sixpence, and penny, by 4, 3, and 2 suc- 
cessive halvings respectively, instead of having coin like the franc, 
half-franc, and two sous, divisible only by two halvings and one 
halving respectively. 

Nothing can be truer than that, in the minute, ever-recurring- 
wants of life, it is most important that we should have as many- 
factors and divisors as possible of the small coins of circulation. Ol» 
this groundwork the pound and mil scheme sets out with an imme- 
diate advantge to the poorer classes, in securing to them a one- 
thousandth instead of a one nine hundred and sixtieth division of the- 
pound, a fiftieth instead of a forty-eighth division of the florin, and 
so on with the lower denominations of coin. So far well, but directly 
we come to dealings with 50 mils and 25 mils (the new names forthe- 
worth of the present shilling and sixpence), we have reason for sur- 
prise at their retention as coins of circulation, having been hitherto 
recommended by the advocates, in and out of Parliament, of th& 
pound and mil scheme. It has already been explained, that to give- 
change for a shilling or sixpence in mils, would occasion intolerable 
difficulties and loss of time. It is equally plain that halving and 
quartering of 50 and 25 mils is also impossible, so far as coins of 
circulation are concerned. 

Why then retain the shilling or the sixpence as coins of circulation,. 
when, as is well known, they would not be coins of account in thfr 
complete decimal system, the steps in which are exclusively reserved 
to the 1-lOOOth, l~100th, and 1-lOth of a pound sterling— in other- 
words, to the mil, cent, and florin ? 

Our answer to such a question would most unhesitatingly be, that 
the shilling and the sixpence should be abolished as coins of circula- 
tion in the decimal system, because something better could be sub- 
stituted for them, and that the only properly constituted coins of 
circulation that should in future be struck at the Mint are :— 

Gold. 

Sovereign equal 1,000 mils ... (to be so marked^ 

Half-sovereign „ 600 mils, or Jfi . „ 

Silver. 

Florin equal 100 mils, or i'o£ „ 

40-mil piece „ 40 ,, ^£, „ 

20-mil piece „ 20 „ ,^£ „ 

10-mil piece (cent) ... „ 10 ,, fiji ,, 

Copper (Bronze). 

4-mil piece equal 4 mils, or yig£ ,, 

2-mil piece „ 2 „ ^i^fi „ 

1-mil piece „ 1 „ tc'ss^ « 

Of course it would take a few years for the new coinage to be- 
struck at the Mint, and in the meanwhile there could be no objection,. 
as a temporary measure, to the shilling and sixpence circulating. 

The 40-mil silver piece would be exactly equal to 4-6th.s of the 
present shilling, and, as it could be evenly divided, without fractioils,. 
by the factors 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10, it would be more convenient than 
the present shilling, which can be evenly divided without fractions 
by one factor less, viz. : 2, 3, 4, and 6, or, with fractious, by 8. 

The 20-mil silver piece would be exactly equal to 4-5ths of the 
present sixpence, ^nd, as it is evenly divisible, without fractions, by 
2, 4, 5, and 10, it would be more convenient than the present sixpence, 
divisible evenly by 2 and 3 only, or, with fractions, by 4 and 8. 

The 10-rail silver piece would be equal to 2Jd. and 3-5ths of a 
farthing, of present coinage, or a fraction under 2|d. It would also- 
be equal to exactly 1-lOth of the present florin or two shilling 
piece, or l-5th of the present shilling. The coinage of this piece, 
to be called a cent, as recommended by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, Ac, is of the utmost importance in completing the decimal 
system, as it would be both a coin of circulation and a coin of ac- 
count. It is not, however, a coin capable of being converted con- 
veniently into smaller change, except as five 2-mil pieces, and its 
division into two parts requires the use of the single mil coin witli 
the 4-mil, just as tlie threepenny-piece, our smallest silver coin at 
present, requires the halfpenny as well as the penny. But this is 
not of much moment, as the smallest coin of circulation in silver 
is mostly used in dividing the larger silver coins, and so small a coin 
as ten mils is, like the threepenny-piece, vastly less usetl than the 
copper pieces by the poor. 

We suggest the above described series of silver coins of circula- 
tion, as one which presents to the fullest possible extent, all the 
advantages of divisibility that distinguish the present system, with 
other peculiar conveniences. They come nearer to 10 pence, 
5 pence, and 2id. of present coinage, which some will deem a more 
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consistent effect in a decimal coinage, than is obtained by coins 
equal to 12, 6, and 3 pence, and there will be no difficulty in changing- 
a perfect shilling; or two sixpences into the new denominations of 
coin as they get into circulation from tlie Mint. Thus, several com- 
binations of smaller silver coin will make a shilling; for example, 
five of the 10-mil pieces, or two of the 20-rail pieces, witli one of tlie 
10-mil pieces; or one of the 40-rail pieces and one of the 10-mil pieces. 
The change of a single sixpence is, however, more complicated, as 
copper equal to five mils must be added to the two 10-mil or the 
20-rail pieces. But, it must be recollected, that the Gordian knot 
could here be most readily cut by the sixpenny pieces being the first 
■called-in coin by the Mint, as the current sixpences are worn so tUin 
as to be discreditable to our present silver currency, tlie greater part 
of which will soon require to be melted and recoined. 

Having thus completed our explanations as to tlie silver money, tliere 
remains little to be said as to the decimal copper (bronze) coinage. 
The 4, 2, and 1-mil pieces, i.e , the l-250tli, l-500th, and 1-lOOOth of a 
pound, will compare most bene8cially, as regards tlie poor, witli one 
present penny, halfpenny, and farthing, the l-240th, l-480th and 
l-960th of a pound. Their equal divisibility by two and by four, 
and the fact that the lesser value (by 4 per cent.) of the new pro- 
posed, as compared with the present copper coins, will often be a 
saving and a gain to tlie thrifty and the needy, ouglit to commend 
the scheme to the notice of philanthropists and statesman. As to 
difficulties about tolls and penny postages, and railway mileage, 
they can all be got over by fair adjustment and concessions. We will 
not libel the intelligence of the poor by asserting that they will have 
any difficulty in comprehending how to count in mils, or new 
farthings, instead of in shillings and pence. The impediments 
to the scheme being popular would entirely vanish if the friends 
of decimalization of our coinage, and, through that, of our 
weights and measures, could be induced to unite in supporting 
the scheme, of which an outline has now been imperfectly sketched. 
We entreat them to abandon at the outset the notion of coining a 
6- mil piece. It has no more and no less consistency with the decimal 
system than the 4-mil piece, and we contend we have fully proved 
the surpassing advantages of the 4-rail piece, and its subdivisions of 
2 mils and 1 mil. 

We would earnestly hope that the decimalization of our coinage 
in Great Britain and all her colonies may, in the cause of education 
and of progress generally, be promptly carried out as a national 
measure, separately considered ; it can at the same time be made an 
international measure, in concert with France andptlier countries, by 
joining tlffe Convention of December, 1865, in the same way as 
Austria projjoses doing. By this means the sovereign would become 
exactly equal to 25 francs, the half-sovereign to 12-50 francs, the florin 
to Sjfrancs, the 40 mil-piece to 1 franc, the 20-mil piece to 50 centimes 
or ^ franc, the lO-mll piece to 25 centimes or ^ franc, the 4-mil piece 
to 10 centimes or 2 sous, and the 2-mil piece to 5 centimes or 1 sou. 

F. H. 
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From Commissionert qf Patents' Journal, January 3. 
Grants of Phovisional Pbotsotiok. 
Belts, couplings for driving— 3650— W. H. Chase, Jan. 
Blind cords, &c., instruments for Joining— 3215-U. P. WUrflein. 
Bread, 4o., aSrated— 3573— W. Huskisson, jun. 
Cannon, Ac— 3642— C. W. Lancaster. 
Capstans— 3595— J. Patterson. 
Cartridge cases— 3636— E. and A. Ladlov. 



Clotli, brattice— 3561— J. H. Kidd. 

Drains, macliines for making— 3583-.-T. V. Mackintosh. 

Engines, rotary— 3648— S. Salter. 

Engines, &c., elastic packings for the pistons of— 3495— E, Kelrby. 

Frames, <S!0., doubling— 3634— W. Hurst and J. H. Wilson, 

Furnaces — 3565—0. Hoiiingwortli. 

Furnaces— 3699—J. Hall. 

rtrdin, cleaning, &c.— 3632 — J. Hadley. 

Gunpowder magazines, <fcc. — 2999 — ^E. M. Palliser. 

Hosiery machines, &o.— 3567— E. and A. Tatham. 

Lace— 2705- J. Kirk and J. Kirk, jun. 

Lamps, safety— 3640— J. Rowe. 

Looms— 3547 — W. Alcllwraitli and J. Bonner. 

Looms - 3549— A. BuUough. 

Looms— 3644— R. Crawsbaw. 

Malt for brewing, treating the solution of —3359— E. Belknap. 

Metal breaker, self-acting— 3555 — F. Berry. 

Meters, liquil— 3587— E. M. Du Boys. 

Mouldina apparatus— 3585— W. Simons and A. Carmichael. 

Musical boxes— 3603— 0. A. Hubert. 

Pipes, tinned leaden— 3591 — W. E. Newton. 

Porcelain and pottery— 3577— W. H. Kerr. 

Portmanteaus, <fcc.— 3638 — I. Pick. 

Potash and soda, bicarbonate of — 3581 — W. Huskisson, jun. 

Ships' propellers- 3589— F. L. and C. L. Hancock. 

Shuttles and bobbins— 3557— J. Sharpies and J. Schofield. 

Soda and potassa— 3559 — J. Hargreaves. 

Stone, dressing— 3571— J., J., and J. Bootll. 

Studs, solitaires, &c. — 3569 — L. A. W. Lund. 

Surfaces, reducing the friction of revolving, &c.— 3623 — B. Lord, 

Surgical appendages— 3651— T. Pebardy. 

Tapes, Ac, retaining the outer ends of— 3545 — G. Marson. 

Tobacco pipes— 3646— H. F. Bengough. 

Tubes, tfec, for raising water, sinking — 3572 — J. E. A. Gwynne. 

Umbrellas— 3575— J. M. Shackleton. 

Water from constant supply pipes, controlling the draught of— 3663 

-E. H. Bentall. 
Wearing apparel— 3471— S. Goldstein. 

IKVENTIOS WITH COUFLKTII SPECiriOlTIOH FlLED. 

Hemp, &c., drawing and spinning — 3712— J. Novikow. 

Patents Sealed. 
1956. P. F. Tranchat. 
1968. £. O. Greening and J. At- 
kinson. 



2016. W. S. Andrews. 
2016. W. S. Andrews. 



2082. W. Drury and C. Weatrup. 

2091. T. W. Eiddell-Webster. 

2133. H. Lea. 

2273. F. Kyland. 

2747. B. Dobson & B. HalliweU. 



From Commissionert tf Pattnti' Journal, January 1. 
Patents Sealed, 

2034. J. H. Johnson. 



1993. J. Johnson, E. Shinn, and 
G. Kagg. 

2000. M. P. W. Boulton. 

2001. N. Clayton and J. Shuttle- 

wortii. 

2018. J. E. Whiting. 

2019. J. 8. Hood. 

2020. D. and J. Collinge. 

2021. H. B. Fox and J. T. Hall. 

2022. F. Holmes. 

2023. J. N. Pazman and H. M. 

Davey. 
2033. J. S. Henderson and J. 
Macintosh. 



2035. J. H Johnson. 
2046. J. Hargreaves. 
2049. G. Sinclair. 
2061. J. H. Johnson. 
2054. D. M. Henderson. 

2057. J. Laing. 

2058. E. B. Bigelow. 
2061. J. walker. 
2066. H. Duke. 
2071. J. L. Norton. 
2184. T.Jones. 
3227. J. Coombe. 



Patents on which the Stamp Doty op £50 has been paid. 



3244. E. Pierce. 
19. E. Klerby. 
65. J. Welsh. 
202. B. King. 
24. D. Vericchlo. 
26. G. Kent. 



27. N. Thompson. 
38. G. A. Buchholtz. 
62. E. Tyer. 
34. J. Skelton. 
233. J. E. Massey. 



Patents on wmoH Ta« Stamp Ddtt op £100 has bbbn Paid. 
63. W. Taylor. | 122. H. Sagar. 



■ ♦ 

4912— December 12— Ferrule for umbrellas and walking-sticlcs— 
Henry Richd. Cottam, Old-street, St. Pancras. 

4913— December 13— A coat, to be called the "travellers' friend" 

Lewis and Co., Rangleigh-street, Liverpool. 

4914— December 14— Sulphur fumigator— W. Dall, M.D., 40, Queen- 
street, Glasgow. 

4916— December 19— Belgravia wristband— Foster, Porter, and Co., 
47, Wood-street, Cheapaide. 

4916— December 20— An improved fastener for the doors of railway 
carriage and other lamps— J. C. Warwick, 96, Suffolk-street, Bir- 
mingham. 

4917— December 30— BlindpuUey and cord holder— Thos. Pemberton 
and Sons, Birmingham. 

4918— December 30— CupbOMd turn— Thos. Pemberton and Sons, 
Birmingham, 



